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TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 


MANY of the proverbial sayings translated ın this 
volume, were collected by Sheref ed djn Ibn Asad, 
(شرف الدیں اہ اسد)‎ a native of Caro, who lived, i 
1s sald, early ın the last century, but never acquired 
a very high literary reputation. The translator 
found those ‘Proverbs written upon nine or ten leaves 
ın the common-place book of a sheikh, with whonı 
lie Was acquainted In this city; but they wanted 
explanation or commentary. Of those he has 
omitted a considerable number, many being alto- 
gether uninteresting, and others so grossly indelicate 
that be could not venture to lay them before the 
public, although it must be acknowledged that they 
excelled in wit. Several sayings which appear to 
have been popular in the time of Ibn Asad, are no 
longer current ; and these the translator has markecl 
with an asterisk. 

The original collection he has augmented by 
some hundreds, committed to paper as he leard them 
quoted ın general society or in the bûzéûr. Where 
the sense of a Proverb did not seem quite clear, he 
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las explained it, or at least noticed the meaning 
commonly assigned to 1t, as well as any peculiarity 
of language wherever the provincial idiom diflers 
from the learned Arabic. In this labour lhe Was 
assisted by many intelligent Arabs of Cairo. The 
natives, In general, are so fond of figurative language 
and of wıtty allusions and comparisons taken from 
low life, that these sayings are constantly quoted on 
every common occaslon, and express the tendency or 
moral of an event much better than conld be done 
by a long or flowery speech. Many of these sayings 
are rhythmical, and sometimes the rhymes are êexX- 
tremely happy; but the drollery 1s lost in a plain 
translation, which has been rendered as literal as 
possible, and in which the true sense has never been 
sacrificed to elegance. They are Wiitten I E 
vulgar dialect of Cairo, such as every ınhabıtant 
understands and every one uses, except perhaps a 
few who affect to despise the language of the lower 
classes. ‘These Proverbs offer a genuine specimen Of 
the Arabic at present spoken ın the Eeyptian capital, 
and the saıne, or very nearly the same, as tliat USed 
in the towns of the Delta, 

These sayings are useful, as they serve to show 
us how the Arabs Judge of men and things, and in 
this respect it must be acknowledged that many are 
dictated by wisdom and sagacity. Several Scriptural 
sayings and maxims of ancient sages will be found 


here naturalized among Arabs; as well ûs some 
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Proverbs which have generally been supposed of 
Huropean origin. 

Meidani has collected many sayings that were 
CMIrCHL ainong the ancient Arabs at the most bril- 
liant period of their social state and of their 
language; but the present collection offers to our 
view a different nation and different manners ; it 
also exhibits ın some places an adulterated dialect, 
and alludes to vices which were probably but little 
known among the forefathers of the Egyptians. It 
proves, however, that the language is not by any 
means so corrupted as various travellers have 
ımagined, and that the principles of virtue and 
honour, of friendship and true charity, of inde- 
pendence ard generosity, are perfectly well known 
to the modern inhabitants of Egypt, although very 
few among them take the trouble of regulating their 
conduct accordingly. 

The number of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
Proverbs might easily have been augmented by one, 
but the translator refrains from completing the thou- 
sand, adoptıng here a notion prevalent among Arabs, 
that even numbers are unlucky, and that any thing 
perfect in 1ts quantity is particularly affected by tlıc 
evil eye. He does not pretend to possess such a 
thorough knowledge of the learned Arabic as would 
have enabled him to Indicate every instance of dis- 
crepancy between the language of these popular 
sayings and that used by the ancient Arabian 
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writers. His long residence at Cairo rendered the 
vulgar 1diom of its inhabitants familiar to him ; and 
knowing how few specimens of that idiom have 
hitherto been published, he flatters himself with the 
hope that this collection may interest and gratify 
the Orientalist, and that his explanations will be 
regarded as the hasty work of a traveller subject to 
numerous inconveniences, and who may, in some 
cases, have been deceived by erroneous or defective 
information, and not criticised as the elaborate 
treatise of a learned Arabic scholar or grammarian, 
surrounded by all the means of making his com- 


position perfect. 


'AIRO, 25th of March, 18117. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


To Burckhardt’s short Preface a few lines must here be added. 
That accomplished traveller has sufficiently explained his 
motives for withholding from publication several Proverbs which 
had found a place in his original collection. It seems necessary 
that the Pditor should account why this volume does not 
contain ceven so many as Burckhardt evidently intended to 
publish (ıine hundred and ninety-nine). The numerical series 
is interrupted in various parts of the manuscript, not by any 
accidental injury, mutilation, or loss of leaves, but by chasrns, 
which amonnt in some instances to whole decades of Proverbs; 
tlhe most considerable deficiency occurring where (in the middle 
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of a page) immediately after No. 516 follows No. 577. These 
omissions may not unreasonably be supposed to have arisen 
from tlhe writer’s mistake of one figure for anothcr; in fact the 
1 of No. 516 so much resembles a 7, (being nearly joined to 
the Š5 by a stroke of the pen at its upper part,) that it might 
easily deceive the ceye. Pome allowance must also be made for 
the effect of those inconvenient circumstances to which our 
ingenious traveller has above alluded. Under whatever circunı- 
stances of diffculty, danger, or inconvenience, he may have 
collected and explained these Proverbs, his work offers a variety 
of curious and original information respectmg tle nmıanners, 
customs, and opinions of an extraordinary people; while his 
philological remarks must prove highly useful and interesting to 
all who are desirous of understanding, with critical accuracy, 
the modern Arabic dialect used at Cairo. 

In the composition of this work, as of his volumes already 
published, he adopted the language of our country, and generally 
with sufficient correctness ; it las been, however, in some places, 
necessary to substitute an English for a foreign idiom, Burck- 
hardt’s meaning being on all occasions most scrupulously pre» 
served ; even where his translation of certain terms or phrases 
(which the Arabic scholar will soon discover) appeared more 
literal than decent, it has been endeavoured by circumlocution to 
express the sense without offending delicacy. These and the 
omission of a few Proverbs (found to agree most exactly botlı in 
words and signification with otlers given under preceding 
numbers) constitute the only liberties which have been assumed 
by the Editor. 

WILLIAM OUSELEY. 

London, May 21st, 1830. 
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حرف الاف 


OT. 


A thousand raps at the door, but no salute or 
invitation from wathan. 


This is said of a person’s fruitless endeavours to 
become intimate with another. 


2 
الف قفا ولا تفاي‎ 
(Let them strike or slap) a thousand necks, Dut not 


mince. 


Among the Arabs it is usual to strike the neck 


(li) and not the ears. A blow on the neck is con- 
B 
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sidered a much greater affront than a slap on the 
face. Not only the neck, but a blow struck upon 
the neck, is expressed in the Egyptian dialect by lë. 
Thus “I struck him a blow on his neck,” (la e3رnضغ)‎ 
1S exactly equivalent in meaning to thê English 
phrase, “I boxed his ears.’ 


5 
A thousand cranes in the air are not worth one 
sparrow n the jist. 


The crane Sys is a bird common in the Delta, 
particularly about the Lake of Menzalelh. dS pro- 
perly signifies the “hand,” or “palm of the hand ;” 
but ın Egypt is generally used for the “‘ fist.” 


.4 
کں القہر معکے ل تبالی بالجوم 


If the moon be with thee, thou ncedest not to care 
about the stars. 


5 


If a worthless fellow be wath thee, do not let him go, or 
else one worse will come to thec. 


The general meaning 1s, that we should bear 
present ills rather than, by endeavouring to remove 
them, expose ourselves to greater. This saying 
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is often quoted with respect to servants, whose 
dishonesty and insolence are subjects of universal 
complaint throughout Egypt. The worl qu in 
common acceptation signifies “to leave a thing, to 
let it go out of one’s hands.” The word wz is used 
in Egypt to express a low, disorderly, unprincipled 
character—a base, worthless fellow. 


.6 
اذا كانت العمايم تشتكي الفسة ابش كر ا ا 


If the turbans complain of «a slight wand, what must 
be the state of the inner drawers 


This proverb is quoted when the citizens of Cairo 
murmur at oppression, the peasants having much 
greater reason for being discontented. cl HaLUS, 
ايش‎ in the Egyptian dialect used for ,البسة-اأي شى‎ 
plural of wll, drawers worn under the great trowsers. 


7. 


ادا کان زوجي راضي ايش فصول القادي 
If my husband consent, why should the kadhy’s anter-‏ 
Jerence be necessary.‏ 


This means in general that when two parties who 
have contended agree to be reconciled, the arbitration 
of a third person is not requisite. But the saying 
more particularly alludes to divorces, which in many 
cases are determined by the kadhy. Jyzii in the 
Egyptian dialect, signifies—the meddling, officlous 
interference of a third person. 
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e 
بايش‎ 2 E 


If thou forgettest to say “ Praise Le to God,” in what 
other words wilt thou pray 


This is addressed to persons who neglect the 
principal object or part of their business, and execute 
only that which is the least important. “4k! means 
the expression «lJ a«k ,ا‎ which commences the Fateha, 
or first chapter of the Koran, and should be recited 
in every prayer. yl in the Egyptian dialect for 
.باي شی‎ he Egyptians always put this after the 
verb in interrogations, as ıl Jصaî—whilst‎ the 
Syrians invariably place it before, and say .ايش تصلى‎ 


J: 
کک جارک غیر باب دارک‎ 


If thy neighbour clisluke thee, change the gate of thy 
house. 


The intimacy with neighbours is much greater in 
the Kast than in Europe ; and the repose of a family 
often depends upon the harmony subsisting between 
1l and those who occupy the adjoining house. 


10 


If thy neighbour shaves (somebocly), do thou sock (the 
head of the person whom he shaves). 


Always endeavour to uct agreeably to the wishes 
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of thy neighbour. Jçy to wet, meaning here to wet 
the head with a lather of soap before the application 
of a razor. 


N: 
' ادا اراد بنا هلاک نمل انببت لها اجنكة‎ 
If God proposes the destruction of am ant, he allows 


wings to grow upon her. 


The sudden elevation of persons to stations above 
their means or capacities, may often cause thelr ruin. 


12 
اذا رابت اعر - 2 


If thou seest a one-eyed person pass Dy, turn Up « 
SLONCE. 


The people of Cairo turn up a stone or break a 
water-jar behind the back of any person whom they 
dislike, Just on his leaving them, hoping thereby to 
prevent his return; this is a kind of Incantation. 
The term one-eyed here expresses a person disagree- 
able on any account. The Arabs regard a one-eyed 
man as of bad omen ( and nobody wishes to 
meet him. 


13. 
ادا ا حا مال هرول مں دما‎ 
Jf thou seest u wall inclining, run fron uincler it. 


Fly from him whose power 1s tottering, or whom 


dangers threaten. In the Egyptian dialect b> is 
used for byl. 
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14. 
لرن اعرف انا من بیرت اجیراں‎ 
If the cishes increase an number, tt becomes Knoivn 


that they are fiom the houses of nelghbotur's. 


In the East, neighbours frequently supply the 
wants of their friend’s kitchen on occasion of family 
feasts. This saying implies that when a person makes 
too expensive an entertainment, 1t 1s evident that he 
has borrowed from others. jl (in the plyral gl) 
means not only “a colour,” but, among the Egyplians, 
a dish of dressed victuals. 


5 
ت النرادیة غرقت اركب‎ 
If the sailors become too numerous, the shup sinks. 
کترىت‎ instead o .ىرت‎ 1h ت‎ e e 


nounced in Egypt. 


.10 
کک تة آطرق :با 


If a serpent love thee, wear him «as « necklace. 


If dangerous people show affection towards thee, 
court their friendship by the most polite attention. 


4 
امل مل حمل حمار‎ 
If thy camel break down, put on cam ass-loacd. 


Suit thy business to thy circurıstances. 
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15. 
یکون ایت م اهل جم‎ 
If the windıng-sheet De ragged, nd the corpse-washer 
one-eyed, and the bier broken, and the Dumial- 


ground a saltısh soll, then truly the deceased 
must belong to the inhabitants of hell. 


lf everything in a person’s business goes wrong, 
he must be totally ruined at last. Ss is properly a 
stand or frame on which the coffin rests before it is 
removed to the grave. 


9 
اذا بليت بالشحات دى ا ا‎ 
If mendicity should unfortunately be thy lot, knock at 
the large gates only. 


Ask assistance from those only who have the 
power of helping thee. 


20 
ادا کان البحل بهلل له نالك ا ا‎ 
If an onıon causes has loud rejotcings, what then shall 
we say to sugar ? 
Said of people who bestow admiration upon trifling 
objects. 
1: 
ادا موک حصاك شرشر ماجلک‎ 
If they call thee reaper, whet thy scythe. 


Endeavour, even by mere appearances, to con- 
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vince people that thou deservest the reputation that 


thou enjoyest. 


2 


اذا حضصر الما بطل التيمم 


If water as present for cblution, the use of sand 1s 
cliscontinuecl. 


ا 9 


Affluence renders unnecessary what is practised 
during poverty. aadJ| is the ablution with sand 
which the Turkish law prescribes when water cannot 


be procured. 


.23 
الایکه غابت الشياطين 


When the angels present themselves, the evils abscond. 


24. 
الوي دخل دحل الشقوق‎ 8 
If the wind Ulouvs, tt enters at every crevice. 
A lucky person is fortunate in the most trifling 


affair. ښشةقوق‎ plural of ,ت‎ a fissure in the wall. 


25. 
ا کن في ایدک دھں امسکہ یں اقرب الئاس الیک‎ 
If there be grease on thy hand, rub tt of at thy 
necrest friend's. 
Let your own kindred, and not strangers, share 
in your superfluities, or the fragments from your م‎ 
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» 


table. aڍl‎ is used at Cairo for aı—and pronounced 
there eed, not yed, as 1t ought to be. 


26. 
اذا رایته یسبه اعلم انه به‎ 
If thou seest him reproaching and swearing at him, 
know that he loves him. 


De amatoribus dicitur. u is commonly used 
at Cairo for reviling, calling opprobrlous names, or 
swearing at a person. 


272 
١ ٠ ادا جا الما طرنان اجعل ابن‎ 
If the water come like a deluge, place thy son under 
thy feet. 

Save thyself, even at the expense of thy nearest 
kindred or friends—a, selfish principle very general in 
the Levant. According to Moslim tradition, when the 
deluge came and the rebel sons of Noah felt the water 
approach their ankles, they took their little children 
in their arms ; when the water rose higher, they 
placed them upon their shoulders, then upon their 
heads ; but at last, when the flood reached to their 
own mouths, they put the children under their feet, en- 
deavouring to keep their own heads above the water. 

28. 
٠ ال الار ماس‎ 
The thief who understands his business does not steal 
Jrom his own quarter (of the town). 
E ablê, clevef, expert. 
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اخر اللّل تسمع العياط‎ 
At the close of the mght the cries are heard. 


This saying is addressed to persons exulting In 
good fortune, to warn them of the final issue. The 
night may have passed tranquilly, but at the end 
affrays often happen, occasioned either by drunkards, 
profligates coming from the houses of public women, 
or by robbers, who generally commit depredations at 
that time, when they suppose the inhabitants to be 
asleep. 


30. 


اکى 
The ultimate remedy 1s c cautery.‏ 


If nothing else wil avail, violent measures must 
be at last adopted. 


.31 
العرس عرس ابونا و الئاس يضاربونا 


The nuptials are the nuptials of our father, yet the 
people fight with us. 


Those who have the strongest claim find them- 
selves dispossessed of the advantage by others. This 
saying alludes to a crowd of fellows who have as- 
sembled at a nuptial entertainment, but beat and 
displace the bridegroom’s children, to make room for 
themselves. 
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S2. 
البلة الشتهته و المرضعة اكلته‎ 
The pregnant woman longed for tt, burt the nurse ate tt. 
This proverb resembles in sense that immediately 


preceding. The whims of pregnant women are treated 
with indulgence in the East as well as in Europe. 


33. 
الطعاں پاحد کف بكف ورنا ا‎ 
The muller takes (steals) handful by handful, Dut the 
Lord takes (sums up his reckoning) mule (load) 
by mule (load). 
پاخد‎ n Egypt used for ذخاy—thê ذ‎ belg gene- 
rally pronounced as o. 


.34 
ايلصامة بالغاسق ,ااا ا 


Rather be starficd with am axe than require favours 
Jrom other's. 


might likewise mean a‏ 16 .الاحتیاج ا۴ اخاجة 
thing, or aû (as hereafter remarked), and so under-‏ 
stood would signify, “ better to be scarified with an‏ 
axe than to owe or be indebted to others for any-‏ 
thing.” Kelsll means cupping, also, to make mere‏ 
scarlfications on the forehead or legs—a common‏ 
practice in the Levant. Among the Bedouins, a‏ 
£“ الا فعail‏ ڪڪaک father threatening his son, says,‏ 
you do so we shall cup (or scarify) you.”‏ 
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الرس ا امس ا فی الفلع‎ 


‘The captain (of the shup) loves thee, wipe thy hand 
om the scl. 


He wlıo is favoured by government may do any 
thing with impunity. 


30. 
(Yes)—1 lke my mother-n-luw, and I like also that 


she should make a (disgusting) smell under my 
nose (erepitum reddendo). 


This refers to a silly, obstinate fellow, who per- 
sists in longing for what offends others. In the East 
1t ıs generally supposed that a mother-in-law cannot 
long be on good terms with the son-In-law, and her 
name 1s commonly used as a term expressmg “ dis- 
agreeable kindred.” Here is to be understood 
lT 


37 
Play with cv slave, he will show to thec his hinder parts. 


Low people become insolent if you admit them to 
familiarity. J is equivalent to jıbt—or rather to 


خرن اشير 
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.38 
اعور وتعمت في عينه اللديصة تة ف 


A splinter entered the sound eye of a one-eyed person. 
“J wish you good night,” said he. 


He fancied that night had arrived. 'This refers 
to those who judge the world merely by thelr own 
sensations, and suppose that every one must feel as 
they do. dağ in the Egyptian dialect, signifies any 
small piece of wood, straw, &c. 


2 
43 
U‏ 
E‏ سے ر ع 


He ıs hump-backed, yet wharls about. 


expresses those “ tours de force ”‏ yاrمropم‏ يشقلبپ 
practised by a rope dancer in wheeling round bis‏ 
whole body with the head forwards.‏ 


40. 
اټي و يشال‎ 
He is bland, and still ogles the women. 
٠ پتشالی ٣ہ پشالی علي النسوان‎ 1s comصmصonاy‎ used at 
Cairo to describe the glances which a man passing in 


the street directs towards the shutters, behind which 
the women sit. 
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41.* 
الکلام لک يا جارة ال ا‎ 
It ıs to thee I speak, my (fur) neaghbour ; but truly 
thou art an ass. 


This is said of dull persons, unable to comprehend 
a slight hint. A man conversing with his own wife, 
was desirous of giving a hint to his neighbours wife, 
of whom he was the gallant, and who overheard the 
conversation ; but she did not understand him, and 
he in a rage used the words above quoted. 


.42 
0 اح مس الرالدة دي حنية فاسدة 


If the midwife happen to have more commiserction 
(for the child) than the mother, that 1s a corrupt 


Jeeling. 


The humane intentions of infer1or officers are of 
little avail, if the spirit of government be unmerciful. 
غalaلl‎ the midwife. „yı used in Egypt for .مذي‎ 
i> may likewise be translated “ affection.” 


*.43 
ايش ما طبخت العهشة اروچها E‏ 


Whatever the half-blind wife cooks for her husband, 
he sups on tt. 


Custom reconciles us to bad living. wg half 
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blind, sore-eyed. (The Egyptians frequently use the 
imprecation, “blindness to ih ees” “ie (.چش فى‎ 
The ب‎ of zi is according to the Egyptian dialect, 
and often prefixed to verbs; but still more commonly 
in Syria than in Egypt. 


44*. 
اللي في الدست تطلعه المغرفة‎ 
What 1s an the cauldn'on 1s taken out with the kitchen 
spoon. 

Every affair requires its own peculiar treatment, 
and its own people to bring it to a conclusion : also, 
to obtain information, the proper mode must be 
adopted. اللي‎ ued in gy pt پطاے .الذي ۲ه‎ 86 
many significations ; it here means “to take out.” 
ارغ‎ 1s the great kitchen ladle or wooden spoon. 


45. 
الباطل ٢ا لے رجلپں‎ 
The lazy person has no legs. 


The Egyptians pronounce û as if it were written 
gl loo, instead of saying lahoo. 


46. 
2 الخناز اة ر ا‎ 
The burial os attended by crowds of people, the 
deceased 1s8—a, dog. 


Alluding to great honours bestowed on persons 
not worthy of them. «ela signifies a burial or 
funeral when it 1s “ hot ;” 1.e., attended by multitudes. 
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7 
ا اتر حي بجیک الدیرانی‎ 
Play with false coun until thou gettest dw diwdny. 


¡is the o1 cاipped siآاver or copper coin,‏ مقصوض 
likewise false coin. The Egyptians more generally‏ 
to express false money. Diwcny 1s‏ زوف or‏ زغل se‏ 
the same as péré. To gain, begin humbly.‏ 


48. 
الفرع الناجب مس البیضة بان‎ 
The jine pullet shows its excellence fom the e99. 


The pullets most likely to thrive are those which 
cry from the very egg. This is likewise expressed 
by the saying 


The words gzرi‎ and تıgكaS‎ are synonymous. 


*.49 
الدنیا مرایة اوریها توربک 


The world 1s a marror ; show thyself in it, and it will 
reflect thy mage. 


We may also translate thus : “show thyself in it 
(1.e., be frank with the people), and it will let thee 
see its image ” (1.e., people will be frank with thee). 
This meaning would be more clearly expressed by 
the words lli نفسک توريک‎ la gl. In the Egyptian 


dialect مراي‎ 1s used for $l. 
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50. 
rom the aszer (or afternoon) it appears whether’ the 
night will be clecur. 
This (lke No. 48) means that a person gives 
indications of his future virtues from early youth. 
diq is much used among the Egyptians for il. 


o1. 


Tie a turban of straw round thy head, but do not 
Jorget thy engagements. 


Play the fool as much as thou wilt, but observe 
thy promises and engagements. Lgl ribbands of 
straw from which baskets are made. Idiots fasten 
them like turbans about their heads. pari signifies 
“to tle a turban.” 


E 
الملستعجل و البطى عند المعدية يلتقى‎ 
The hasty and the tardy meet at the fey. 


Extremes often meet : e a ferry-boat. The 
ferries wait a long time on the banks of the Nile, 
until the complement of passengers be full. 


a 
Tooba bears the name, but the deeds belong to Emshyr. 


This alludes to the common saying, gb aj “the 


cold of the Tooba,” which in Egypt is applied to any 
D 
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considerable degree of cold. ‘'Tooba is the Coptic 
ınonth comprehending the greater part of January : 
but the coldest month in Egypt, although 1t has not 
the character of being so, is Emshyr, the month next 
after Tooba. 


04. 


From the mother’s eflorts in labour, we expected the 
e 2 


birth of «a male child. 


“ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus. 
Sons are much more desired than daughters through- 
out the East. lb “the labour of a woman in child- 


bed.” 
55. 
Work (were it only) for a single grain, and reckon up 
the profits of him who does nothang. 


de> often means “a trifle.” Thus it is sald, “> % ۾‎ 
“not even the smallest trifle.” 


.90 
اى لقيتها تطح ابزارها قال الدورة علي لم الشمل 


Jf thou find her, cut her veil in two. “The object is 
now to find the chance of meeting her,” he replied. 


It 1s not sufficient to form projects, circumstances 
must favour us in executing them. yjy a woman's 
vell, generally of black silk or cotton. Jl is here 
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put for Jqlãll Jl. In the Egyptian dialect šرgs‎ means 
i Î oiıce, above all. yg “in my turn.” 
N literally, “the gathering together what is 
Separated ;” or as here, “to cause or find a meeting.” 
The express10¬ Jill الدورة على‎ often signifies 
nothing more than “if, if 


57. 
I best know the sun of ny own COUMETY. 


Every one knows best his own affairs, and those 
interested 1n them. 


5 
اارابية «كرءة على الكلب‎ 
The Zalabye as (a dish) forbidden to the dogs. 


The higher classes only can enjoy certain pleasures. 
dıڊlj‎ are round cakes made of flour, butter, and 
sugar ; not much ın fashion of late at Cairo. 


59. 
المحتاہ اخو القرناں‎ 
The needy 1s the brother of the cuckold. 


The needy husband connives at the dishonourable 
earnings of his unfaithful wife. The term ڪڻڻiرق‎ 
(cuckold) is no longer used at Cairo. Cuckolds and 
procurers are generally comprised under the same 
appellation > , which is the common expression of 
insult among the Egyptians, and heard on every 
occasion. Equivalent to e are the words al, and 
١ 
ele. 
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60. 
ال وة نی ع اما لک‎ 
The beetle 1s ct Decauty an the eyes of ats mother. 


On the ınfatuation of parents. The beetle 
(dسiغفiخ(‎ is cited by the present Egyptians as re- 
markable for its ugliness. They use e iu the sense 
of “handsome.” 


Ol 
العمل بازيت و لا القعاد فى البيمت‎ 


Work, though thy gain be merely the oil, rather than 
sit (idle) at home. 


This alludes to the oil with which lamps are 
lighted, and which costs each family at least two 
paras every night. To express that a man is 
reduced to abject poverty, the Egyptians say, “ he 
has not as much as would pay for the oil.” »aic le 
حن االرت‎ 


62. 
الفايدة في الكرا ولا الغراة في المسک‎ 
Gain upon dirt rather than loss upon musk. 


Endeavour to gain in low pursuits rather than 
lose in brilliant concerns. delê is used in Egypt to 
signify “loss ;” but the term خسار‎ 1s more fre- 
quently employed. 
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63. 
اں سلمت الدار می سعید ماج أحد د‎ 
If the house be relieved fron (the presence of) Sayd, 


no other will come from afur. 


This «relates in general to importunate and in- 
truding visitors. ®Sayd was one of those parasites 
(called Jab) who in former times were established as 
a regular corporation at Cairo, and became a plague 
to all who gave entertainments. They have their 
chief or sheikh, and obtruded their company at every 
private feast, unless they were induced by a present 
to depart from the house. 


64. 


العاقل مں رڈ والماجنوں م لکز 
The wise with a wink, the fool with c kick (are taught‏ 
to understand).‏ 


63. 
اتبع البوم ودیک ال س‎ 
Hollow the owl, she will lead thee to a ruined place. 


On the consequences of bad company. ogy in 
constant use among the Egyptians, signifying “ to 
Carry, “to lead,” “to transport.” 


66. 
الدبان يع ج ا‎ 
The fly knows the fuce of the milk-seller’. 
This proverb chiefly refers to the dancing girls, 
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who, when they are brought for the amusement of 
company, pay attention particularly to those whom 
they soon discover to be the most inclined towards 


them. 


07 
ابایس ما كرب لبن 


The devil does not destroy his (own) house. 


68. 
ابلیس بعرف ر 4 کا‎ 
The devil knows his Lord, Dut still practuses evil. 


On a person who understands the precepts of 
religion, but never acts according to them. In the 
Egyptian dialect, تmolëlı‎ for iol “to practise 
foul deeds,” ““ to intrigue,” or “embroil.” 

.69 
ل لطان پنشستم ف ب 


The Sultan 1s reviled 1m his absence (only). 


0 
لا و ادبت لا‎ 
To us belong the house, and the talking (therein). 


This expresses that we are here sole masters, or 
that it is our own affair exclusively. ıa. for 


٭حی لث 
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I‏ 
القحبة الحوادة ما تيد لها قوادة 


The public roman acho 1s laberal (of her favours), docs 
not wish for  PIOCUTESS. 


A thorough scoundrel wants no inducement to 
bad actions. 3l, a procuress. ¢3 commonly used 
in Egypt for an unchaste female or prostitute. 


E 
اهل العرس پشتھوا الہرق‎ 
The people concerned an the nuptials long for’ the broth. 


Those nearest to wealth are often prevented from 
enjoying it; the great enjoy the least. In this pro- 
verb it is supposed that the guests devour all the 
meat of the nuptial feast, leaving the members of 
the family to long even for the broth. 


73. 
اخلط الهم بالربيبة‎ 
Mangle thy sorrow with Zebybe. 


Drown your griefs in pleasures. dagıj is a pre- 
paration from the flower of hemp, opium, and honey, 
excessively intoxicating. It is used among the lower’ 
classes and peasants. In Hedjaz this flower of hemp 
is rnixed with raisins (called Zebyb) and tobacco, and 
is smoked ın the Persian pipe ; from which mixture 


the name of Zebybe has probably been derived. 
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باللحمل او با ما بصا حب العمل‎ 1 


(The masfortune) fttlls کک‎ upon the cccmel, 0 upon 
the camel-driver', or upon the owner of the camel. 


This expresses that if a person be once unlucky, 
he is unfortunate in every thing, whether with 
respect to his family or his business. 


75.3 


Light « candle ; search for whole week ; thou wilt 
Jind something worth «ct shell. 


On fruitless or childish exertions. «ded, are small 
white shells brought from the Red Sea, which serve 
as playthings for children, and as counters 1n the 


تلقی ۲ہ] ام Egy‏ ہ1 used‏ تلو 


game of mangal. 


0 
العصغور يتغلي و الصياب يتقلي 


The little Did wicks its breast, while the sportsman 
sets his net. 

The word ygéaz , properly a sparrow, is often 
used to express any small blıd. ai in the orlginal 
sense means to pick the vermin off the head or body 
of a child. The birds in performing that operation 
upon themselves always appear to be much pleased. 
In Egypt it is said of a person jli Jl¥F to express 
that he is in a thoughtless state f security or happy 


leisure. (Jlg stands for Jaz “he does ;” and is an 
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auxiliary verb in constant use.) ai properly sig- 
nifying “to fry a piece of meat in the pan ;” here 
means, “ to turn the ends of the net-strings In the 
sportsman’s hand, as meat is turned with a spoon 1n 


the frying-pan.” 
li 
اليحدة ,وا ا‎ 


To lve single rather than hcwve 1ll-naturecd conupantons. 


e 
احتاجوا لليهودي تال اليوم عيدي‎ 
They stood in need of the Jew (to assist them)—this 
day, sud he, 1s my feast-day. 


Addressed to persons unwilling to serve or oblige. 


0 
A thousand lovers rather than one Mlostahcel. 


Many lovers or gallants cause less shame to a 
woman than one Mostahel. According to the Moslim 
law a person who has once divorced his wife cannot 
re-marry her, until she has been married to some 
other man who becomes her legitimate husband, 
cohabits with her for one night, and divorces her the 
next morning; after which the first husband may 
again possess her as his wife. Such cases are of 
frequent occurrence—as men in the haste of anger 


often divorce their wives by the simple expression 
E 
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کنقلاk—-which‎ cannot be retracted. In order to 
regan his wife a man hires (at no inconsıidera ble 
rate) some peasant, whom he chooses from the ugliest 
that can be found in the streets; but who must 
engage effectually to consummate the nuptials. A 
temporary husband of this kind is called Mostahel, 
and is generally most disgusting to the wife. 


.80 
الى تجمعه النملة ف سنة تاكله الفارة في ليل 


What the ant collects am the course of a whole year, 
the monk cats up 1m one night. 


الذي ۴١‏ اللى 


.81 
ال السا بعياط الكلاب 


What does heaven care for the cries of the dogs ? 


On the indifference of government to the com- 
plaints of the lower classes. Jly “to care for ” 
-—“ be attentive to :” tÎUS it iS sad, O ys 
care.” 


2 
اقل الزاد يوسل البلاد 


The smallest stock of provisions supports (the traveller 
back) to has home. 


sly 1s often employed, as here, for one’s home 
or country. 
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.83 
السر معه في بيت الوالى 


A secret confided to hım may be regarded as 1f it were 
(publıshed) 1n the house of the police officers. 


1s the chief officer of police, in whose house‏ الوالى 
every private transaction becomes known.‏ 


84. 
He gave hım the sheep’s ear ( for his share). 
This relates to unjust or unequal divisions. 
8ذ ودن‎ used in Egypt ؟or ادن‎ 
3 
اسقاه الڪل باجنسة الدبان‎ 
He gave hım the vinegar to drank upon the wings of 
Jlacs. 


He devised the most artful and ignominious 
methods of slowly tormenting hım. 


86. 
اوراه الوم بالتهار‎ 
He let hum see the stars in day-time. 
This proverb is exclusively applied to those who 
from stinginess keep their own people in such a 


state of hunger that they become faint, and every 
object seems black to their eyes. 
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01. 
When the monkey reigns, dance befor'e ham. 


88. 
The captain (of the ship) means one way, the sailor’ 
another. 

Of a person who gives such an answer as does 
not relate to the question asked. lw> 1s not used 
here in its usual sense, of “account,” but stands for 
ıi or “meaning.” Thus it 18 841d سیت انى‎ 
5 1 meant to go there. 

3 
کک ل تحضر کله تنغبر دتنكث و تتعب‎ 5 
في شباه‎ 
If the erdeb (of corn) does not belong to thee, be not 
present when 1t 1s measured out ; (else) thy beard 
will be dusted, and thou wilt be wearted with the 
removing of 1t. 

Do not trouble thyself about the business of 
others, else thou wilt repent it. syl the Egyptian 
corn-measure, equal to about fifteen bushels. 


90. 
الفراش الشاطر ما پاکناہ مههاز‎ 
The clever and active valet wants no one to set hin 
right. 
The lazy only require spurs. lll in Egypt 
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signifies the valet de chambre, who keeps his master’s 
clothes and keys, is the chief among his servants, 
and generally his confidant. The Egyptians use the 
word jlege to express a man who is lazy himseif and 
only occupied in the affairs of others. The Mog- 
grebyns give this name to “spurs.” In Egypt شاطر‎ 
denotes one who is both active and clever in his 
business. 


E 
الغزاله الشاطرة تغزل برجل جار‎ 


A clever spinster spins with. am ass foot (as her 


castaff). 


Of those who do much with small means. 


92. 
0 الل‎ 
The walls have eas. 


J3 
الداخحل یں اللات هِ فشر تھا 0 پاکرج الا بصدتها‎ 
He who introduces himself between the onion and the 


peel, does not go forth without its strong smell, 


On the consequences of intimacy with bad 


people. f is used in Egypt for “stink ” or “ bad 
smell,” 
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94. 
المضاریں کک ا پضاردوا‎ 
(Even) the entrails in the belly quarrel together. 
On family broils. 


J5 
اطعم الغم تساڪي ا‎ 
IFeecl the mouth, the eye will be bashful. 


Give presents to great people and they wıll be 
ashamed not to look upon you with kindness. This 
sayıng 18 very common at Cairo. 


J 
ابیع مں اخوڈ پوسف‎ 
He sells his friend more easily than the brethren of 
Joseph sold hum. 
glıll signifies at Cairo one who abandons his old 
friends for new, on the slightest prospect of gain. 
The history of Joseph 1s very finely told in the 
Koran. 
97. 
اطع ہن اشعہس‎ 
(He ıs) more greedy than Ashab. 


J8. 


وم ر) عرص 


ااا من ٭سیاہے 
A greater har' than Moseylamct.‏ 


These two sayings relate to Ashab and Mosey- 
lama, ancient Arabs (the latter a false prophet) 
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remarkable for the vices here imputed to them. 
These personages are noticed in the following fine 


VEISGS ;—-‏ 
و وعد تی حلي ی صاد فا 


نعلت س طبع اجه ا 
فاد حضصرت انا ر ا 2 
تالو مشسيلمة و ددا ا 
Thou gcwvest me thy pledge so that I believed tt to De true.‏ 
In my greedy hopes I went (to thy abode) and turned back.‏ 


If in soctety thou anc I shoulcl meet, 
People will suy, “here as Moseylamc—and that is Ashab,” 
99: 
اتبع الكذاب لا ا‎ 
Follow the lar to the gate of his house. 
To ascertain whether he has spoken truth. ıl 
used in Egypt for ا اب‎ 
100. 
ايش يبالي البطاے ادا خرب المراے‎ 
What does the wolf care 1f the sheep-fold be destroyed ? 


گاwo‏ a—دذیب‏ 8ھ eصmھء‏ ٥طخ‏ بطاح 
Ol.‏ 
الغندرة المخغية التكه ورالطاة 


Gay or expensive fashions (adopted Dut) concealed 
consust n the Tikke and the Tékye. 


Daid of hypocrites or timid persons who declaim 
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against gay fashions, but secretly indulge in them. 
Jl Tıkke 18 a sash of silk or muslin, often embro1dered, 
with which the trowsers of men and women are 
closely tied about the loins, while it remains hidden 
under the garments. Kl Tékye signifies a white 
cambric bonnet or cap, frequently embroidered, that 
is worn close to the head under the red bonnet or 
Tarbosh. In the Egyptian dialect šرsiéll‎ means 
“high gaiety,” “fashion,” “ liberality,” “ heartiness,” 
“jollity.” The words رودid‎ and غندورة‎ ar ¥ 
common ; being applied also to low people, who 1n 
their station and among their own acquaintances 
affect to be smart and dashing. Those who do not 
wish or who fear to make themselves too conspicuous 
by an open display of gay fashions, console themselves 
by having these two hidden articles of costly mater1als 
and expensive workmanship. Both the Tîkke and 
the Tékye are among the first tokens of affection 
sent by a lady to her lover. The Tıkke affords 
subject for many Jokes in gay conversation. 


102 
لک با بل مع كل عضة دمعة 


What can I think of thy good qualities, O onton 1 as 
every Uite draws tears 


Said of men who in this respect are like the 
onion. Here is to be understood, 


کک ایا بص مس المساس 


and م‎ stands for «il مع‎ 
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103. 
< راوا سگران يقرا تاللا له غ ت‎ 
They saw a drunkard reading (the Koran). Sing, 


they sad, and both thy occupations will resenuble 
each other. 


lf the verb 1ã stand by itself, it is often to be 
understood as يقرأ القراری‎ 
104. 


If thou shouldest prove a virtuous woman, hang a jar 
01 0Y EQ? 
1 shall submit to pain and ridicule if the woman 


continue virtuous. šj> virtuous, “as becomes a 
free-born woman.” 


OS, 
e E Save (take) either the first oF the last. 


Beware of the pains that must be taken with a 
half-bred man. Purchase the slave either when he 
is quite young and raw, so that he may be educated 
as you please ; or when he is full grown and all his 
good or bad qualities can be discovered. ۰ 


.106 
اشتريناد للجباسة طلع للطاحوں 


We bought ham (the jackass) to turn the plaster’ (of 
Pais) mall; Dut he proved Jit only for the corn null. 


On disappointed expectations. ç> gypsum, or 
F 
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plaster of Paris. It requires much greater strength 
to turn the heavy gypsum mill, than a common coı'n 
mill. Almost every respectable house at Cairo has 
its own mill which is worked by a Jackass. 


I 


۱ ا‎ 
ي‎ 
A name without « body (or reality). 

This is sald of persons who bear honourable 
names. Such as مصطغي س الے—عبد الله احمد_ حسن‎ 
—&c., but whose characters little answer to their 
names. 


OS: 
Lending is ruinous (to lenders and borrowers). 
There is a similar proverb :— 
السلفة تريى العداوة‎ 


Lendiny nurses Ennuty. 


ın the Egyptian dialect, “ to advance or‏ سلاف 


lend money.” 


10 
شقي هذا المتكي‎ N 
IVork thou, O unfortunate person, for this idle 
Sybartte. 


e one who sits at ease reclining upon his 
cushions ; and, in general, the idle who enjoy every 
O 
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110. 
م اللجبان ما حزن‎ 
The mother of the coward does not grieve ( for him). 
She has no cause to grieve for one who never 


exposes himself to danger. 


Il. 
أن تاس الق عرص ت‎ 
If the harlot repent, she becomes a procuress. 


Similar to this proverb the following :— 


Thou art Dut the washerman (of the dead), yet thot 
wilt insure (him) Paradise. 


On the airs of patronage or protection assumed 
by those who possess not any influence or authority 
whatever. 


115. 


If the rose come, we eat and dink near tt; YJ tt 
depart, we clo not regret tt. 


We court the friendship of those whom we after- 
wards leave with indifference. This proverb alludes 
to the Eastern custom of having feasts and collatlons 
in gardens during the season of roses. #dyle is here 
for * عن‎ 
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.114 
الاب عاشتق و الام غيرانة و بنتهم فى الدار حيرانة 


The father 1s a lover (of some one not 1n lus oun 
housc)—the mother is jeclous—the daughter «i 
home ts puzzlecl hour to act. 


N 


عل لا جار و ال عینیں 


God grant us not any netxghbour with two eyes. 


It is better that our neighbours should be half- 


blind. 


IG. 


ع 


ايش پمال ق الكمير ادا باع E‏ بدرھم 


E 5 
Ie who steals the asses, what clocs he care «about 
selling cach of then even for oue derhe £ 


I 


we 


رل سه ار 


An honourable man 1s honourable, even though mashctps 
should befall him. 


ف ست 


signifies here‏ حر 


¢ 


‘ virtuous,” or “ honoul 
above (in No. 104). Of this proverb the pronuncia- 
tion at Cairo 1s as follows :— 

El ROT NON? 

IVa low messoo cclcl01”, 
the our in low baving the sound of ow in the English 
wurd oicl. 
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E 
المفرط اولى بالاخسارة‎ 
The inconsiderate as the first to lose (or nearest to loss). 


Some robbers attacked a house, and the owner 
was forced to give them a hundred pieces of coin ; 
but these being all base money, the robbers were 
detected in the bûzéûr, where they went to make 
purchases. One of them on his way to the scaffold, 
passed by the house of the person robbed, and re- 
proached him for his cunning ; but the man replied, 
انت الوط‎ “ thou art the inconsiderate person :” 
which words gave origin to this proverb. There is a 
common phrase at Cairo, 4ii!qall ا في الشي‎ 
have foolishly or inconsiderately lost such a thing.” 
The people of Upper Egypt use the word ys, in the 


same sense—thus, aشll ,درت‎ انا—this‎ 1s probably 
a corruption of the verb Jd, or رذy.‎ 


E 


اللسارى عدي القغا 
The tongue 1s the necks enemy.‏ 


Bad language 1s retorted upon the neck of him 
who uses 1t, wıth a blow. 


120. 


To have patience with a friend rather than lose him 
jor Ger. 


In the dialect of Cairo many terns are used 1n 
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the sense of “ friend.” zl denotes the first class 
of frlends—then follows mar or ma.—and the 
superlative 1S8 gx. 


12 
To haul the rope 1s oncumbent pon the Dboatmen. 


Every one has, and should know, his own 
business. Here is to be understood ال عل‎ 
-الكرارة‎ The word Jık| is the rope by which boats 
are dragged along the shore of the Nile against the 
stream. êla .<J| are the boatmen who pull the rope, 
or peasants hired for that purpose. 


0 
الغمع يدور و بجي الطا حون 


The corn passes from hand to hand, but comes at last 
to the mull. 


However he may turn or shift, he will at last be 
caught or fall Into the hands of his enemy. 


123. 


Throw him anto the river and he will rise with a fish 
an his mouth. 


Dald of a lucky or higlıly fortunate person. رjڪۍıll‎ 
is here put for 4ç aû The tem CES 


Liollolouk all e the Nile or Jll SE 


4او 
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š often added to nouns (as in éw) not only marks 
the feminine gender, but shows precisely that the 


e e 7 0 e ا‎ ٣ 
noun is singular—thus šãڊ‎ a single cow, šyab a single 


bird ; but in common conversation the š is frequently 


added without any particular meaning. 


AT 
Ro E E ا 9 ا‎ 


Advance or lend hım (money), and play or Joke with 
hun ; thou wilt lose Dy him. 


Jocularlty wıth a debtor often causes tlhe loss of 
the money due. 


l3 


اصلع النية و نام في البرية 


Improve or correct thy intentions (preserve a cleat’ 
conscience) and sleep (uvithout fec:’) an the desert. 


0 
E‏ ہلے عاد E‏ ا ا 


e 


Ie bought for one derhem some dates; and has iin 
lis palm-trees an the village. 


Said of boasters—tlhis man wishes others to 
believe that the dates which he purchased were the 
produce of his own trees. In Egypt it is generally 
considered by the peasants as an honour to possess 
date trees, because they mostly belong to ancient 
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families and cannot easily be purchased. Of sımılar 
meaning is the proverb :— ٠ 


2 2 ۳ ۰ ر 
صاحب قراذ ي الغفرس يراب 
Let hin who owns one Rercit of the mare, mount her.‏ 


Fine horses and valuable mares are shared among 
different proprietors, each of whom possesses a certain 
number of the twenty-four Lercts Into which the 
animal is supposed to be divided. 


lS 
ا سوال الکخدین‎ 
Debts cause both cheeks to become black. 


Debts are a constant shame. 4g an 0r سواد الخد‎ 
is the clistingunishing colour of wicked persons on the 
(Moslim) Day of Judgment. In common discourse 
it means “shame.” The father says to his son, Or 
the friend to his companlon, کد وجهى‎ J OT 
blacken my face ” —“do not let thy behaviour prove 
a cause of shame to me.” 


.128 
ر الدیاں ف العسل 


Ile Julls more jJrequcntly (or more easily) than flies 
Jull unto honey. 


an‏ وٹے here used as the comparative of‏ اوقع 
irregular form often employed by the Egyptians. It‏ 
ر E‏ ۰ ۰ ۰ ۰ 
ادر is equivalent in mean1ng t0 gai‏ 
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:0 
الاعور في بلا العميان طفة 


The one-eyed person is a beauty in the country of the 
blnd. 


150. 
ایں تروے الشہس س القصاریں‎ 
Whither can the sun retire fron the bleachers ? 
This alludes to persons who cannot elude the 
pursuit of their importunate clients. The bleachers 
are constantly watching for the sun, that they may 
spread out their cloth or yarn. in the dialect of 
Egypt, is “a bleacher.” 


N 
The foreugn hand destroys the well-conditioned houses. 


رnle‎ signifhes both “ populous ” and “1n a good 
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state of repair or cultivation. 


2. 
تال ان کان علي غزال‎ 
They met a monkey making water un a mosque, “Dost 
thou not fear, sud they, “that the Lord may 
transform or metamorphose thee ° (“ Indeed,”) 


replied he, (“I should fear that punishment) f 
he were to change ane anto au Geuzelle.” 


This refers to conceited persons. Gazelles and 
G 
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monkies, according to Eastern nations, represent the 
extremes of beauty and ugliness. wy dll “ May 
God metamorphose thee !’ is a common expression 
of insult ; to which is frequently added, “ may he 
change thee into a dog or a hog!” آلله چسکک‎ 
اا ت‎ understood gı ماٿخاف‎ 


ربیا مساخک 


155. 
الماد د طبع خامس‎ 
Custom 18 a AJR DO CE 


Arabian physiologists divide the human character 
into four natural classes ; the choleric (,lea), the 
bilious (glia), the melancholy (slg), and the 
.(بلغمے‎ 


ب 


î 


phlegmatic ( 


ll 
التجار الاس شر د کل م ظ 0 .حرج‎ 


The bat nexghbour sees only what enters (the house), 
not what goes out (from 0). 


He keeps an account of what his neighbour 
gains, but not of what he expends in charity ; 1.e., 
he is blind to your good qualities and only notices 
your defects. 
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Nea 
عد ا ت > رجلیة‎ 


After he had mounted, he put his leys in motion (to 
excite the animal that he rode). 


When a man is once firmly established in power, 
he begins to oppress and tyrannize. 


1836.* 
After he had attained to Islém, he affected to be « 
Shetf. 


Success renders a man bold. 


e 
2 e 2 6 ٣ 
قال این اروح‎ E ولقي‎ Im Ce 
A mıserable Bedouin found « date (that had Deen) 


thrown away. “ Whither shall I go,” said he, 
E 1 a safety ?) 


Trifles become treasures to the poor. مقرو‎ 5 
not used by the Egyptians in its literal meaning 
“ ulcerated,” but generally to express “miserable, 
pitiable.” 'They also use y4i for yî “a dry date.” 
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138. 


بعد ما ناكوها عشرة صات للغفرة 


ر 
After they had ravished her, she called out to the‏ 
watchmen.‏ 


On the hypocrisy of prudes. yyéé in the plural 
šرiiè—‎ watchmen stationed ın different quarters of the 


town. 
150, 
The village saint 1s «a clever 111 pOst07”. 


Jşlg signifies a living saint or halffmad man. 
Egypt abounds with fellows of this description, who 
are well known to be vile impostors. dll in the 
usual acceptation of the word, means the open 
country and villages between Cairo and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. رlae‎ ın the Egyptian dialect, a clever 


active thief, an impostor. 


140.* 


She sold the lump and bought a curtain (to hide her 
doings 1» the bed chamber). “ That, Sid ONG, 
“ts @ scandal under c fine cppearance.” 


“they make a‏ ھتكوپ “scandal.” Thus‏ تیک 
public scandal of me.” The word wy is likewise‏ 
used in the same sense. ةرlıe awe “finely ex-‏ 
plained, giving a good external appearance.”‏ 
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141. 


ıifter he had eaten and was reclining on the sofu, he 
saicl, “thy bread has a smell of mastick.” 


When he had fully enjoyed it he began to dis- 
Pirace It. _ ll “he reclined,” as people after dinner, 
upon sofa-cushions, when coffee is presented to them. 
عيش‎ 1n the Egyptian dialect signifies “ bread.” 


I42. 
نعرف دعا‎ a راد نا و‎ 
۰ ر‎ ZS ۰ 
Our toun as but small, ace all Know cach other. 


This is sald when an acquaintance meditates some 
fraud or deception. 


.148 
ال کت دقہغا دک CC‏ شراہیطاک ہن اکعابک 


Instead of walking upon Rabkcbs, take the rags of 
thy heels. 


Provide for the necessaries of life before you 
enjoy the luxuries. Jia in the Egyptian dialect for 
Ja,—Kabkaûbs are stilts or wooden slippers, four or 
five inches high, upon which the women walk in the 
baths, and the ladies of genteel rank ın their houses. 
These latter have their kabkûbs ornamented wıth 
various sorts of silver tassels, and ınlald wıth mother 
Of pearl. «bse is used by the Egyptians for “a 
Tag ; also for “a vile slut.” 
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.144 
جخرا و تزاهم علي البوس 


She has an ofensuve breath, yet presses forward to 
get @ Riss. 


On the ill-founded pretensions of people. 


145.* 


لدیل بیدن بغیل 
(That is) a bad exchange, (lale guving) a pawn for «‏ 
bishop.‏ 


A. saying derived from the game of chess. 


AO 
,ر اا اعت اانا‎ 
PBetween Hédinc and Biné our beards were lost. 


ن 


This proverb owes its origin to a story resembling 
one which La Fontaine has related. Hûna and Bûnê 
were the wives of an elderly man—one plucked out 
his grey hairs, the other his black, and so left him 
without any. In ËŠgypt there are other terms, like 
Hûnû and Bûnéû, used merely because they sound 
almost alike : thus “he went to Anhırt Bart ” 
,(خرت برت)‎ whieh means that he travelled Don 
foolish errand; or “he went to Hersh JMlersh ” 
خرش »رش)‎ (, impاying‎ that he did not succeed in his 
business, or else that he was placed in a state of 
mortification or disgrace, which might be expressed 
by the English saying, “he was sent to Coventry.” 
(Other words without any literal signification used 
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MH iS manner, will occur hereafter.) It may here 
be remarked that many facetious stories long current 
In Europe, are of Arabian origin. 


147. 


‌ 


2 
بکي ادم علي فراق الجدة‎ 
(Like) the lamentation of Adam on his departure or 
separation from Paradise. 


This is sald of unavailing grief, chiefly of lamen- 
tation for the deceased. 


¢ 


148. 
She went to sleep hungry, (although) her husband 1s 
a baker. 


Those nearest to plenty sometimes experience 
want. dile In Egypt used for desl 


149. 
دا ا نشتهي فما‎ E 
In a town where thou knowest nobody, do whatever 
thou likest. 
Most people are ashamed only of those by whom 
they are known. Here 1š to be understood aذlب‎ 
التي ا ا فما اس‎ 


50 


بیت تاكل منه لا تدعى علي اا 


A house from which thou eatest, do not pray for its 
destruction. 
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o 
بیر تشرب منه !ا ترمی فيه جر‎ 
A well from which thou driukest, throw not «< stone 
1t0 1t. 


152 
بس مها لا رتيا‎ 
Roast them only, do not burn thenmi. 
Too violent measures cause us to lose the expected 
profits. 4ص‎ signifies the roasting of coffee-beans 
in small iron pans, according to the Eastern custom ; 


these pans are called aa, The word ن‎ is of the 
Syrian or Egyptian dialect and much used ; it means 


¢ 22 م ا 


at all events,” “nothing more,” “this wıll 


“only, 
clo,” &e. ; at other times it is merely a superfluous 
particle, or an expletive without meaning, annexed to 
some phrase. 


1593. 
ا و عا في الطبلة شىء‎ 
Selling and buying, and nothing upon the Docc. 
Equivalent to the saying, “great cry and little 


wool.” lb or «ılıb 1s a round board on which the 
pedlars who walk about the streets expose their 
goods for sale. 


1o4 
باز علي قفاز‎ 
(Like) a hawk over a scare-croiv (1.e., fying about it). 


To designate a person of meddling disposition, 
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who never remains a moment qulet. jléš 1s a par- 
ticular sort of scare-crow, made of thin pieces of 
wood, and used in the gardens about Cairo. 


حرف التا 


155. 
ترک الذنب و لا طللب الغفرة‎ 
Fe left of sinning, Dut never asked forgiveness. 


Said in allusion to those who think 1t sufficient 
1f they discontinue their bad actions, but never make 
atonement or solicit pardon for those they have 
already committed. 


186. 


4A harlot repented for one night. “ Is there no police 
officer,” she exclaimed, “to take up or lay holt of 
lose. 


Those who have been sinners themselves are often 
the least indulgent towards others; and on the 
slightest repentance they claim the privilege of rigid 
virtue. (ۋاب ura1آم) کب‎ the term used at Cairo 
to express a harlot or public woman. l, 1s an 
exclamation. ailyll the chief police officer at Cairo. 


He is also entitled exclusively “ El] Aga.” 
H 
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.157 
تعالوا فى دي الرجة نطاهر القايا 


0 


Come, let us circumcise the Lalyt n this crowtl. 


A proverb ironically expressing that this 1s not 
the proper time or place for a business in question. 
lkılã is a person suffering from certain tumours which 
sometimes affect even children at Cairo ; and which 
would render the operation of circumcision extremely 
tedious and troublesome. Kalyt among the vulgar 


is a nickname frequently applied. 


.158 
تعالی بلا دعوة اتعدي علي دي الغو 


Come, (my dear,) without any (nore) quarreling, sit 
down pon this pelisse. 


Said in ridicule of the means employed by a 
husband to coax his wife ınto good humour. ڪ١د‎ 
for „is In the Egyptian dialect 3š, signifies 
“complaint,” “quarrel.” To spread a pelisse that 
another may sit upon it is a mark of great respect 


and attention. 


199 
تموت اخلداية و عينها في الخطلف‎ 
The fulcon clues and has eye 1s (still) upon the seizure 
(of hus prey). 
The tyrant continues a tyrant to his last breath. 
dيlدح‎ an ash-grey fulcon of the smaller species, 
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common throughout Egypt and Syria. bid! the 
acblion of seizing or carrying off prey. The verb 
فhخ‎ 1s constantاy‎ employed to express the carrying 


off plunder by soldiers from peasants and shop- 
Keepers. 


160. 


Thou Rundlest the flame, aul crest “ Jire.” 


101. 
تکوں نار تھے رماد‎ 
Jt may be a fire ; on the morrow at will be ashes. 


Violent passions easily subside. 


102. 
tL OT 
Thou takest fron the sore-footed has sandal. 


Thou ruinest the man completely. l> means 
uot only “bare-footed,” but one who has the sole of 
his foot sore from walking. 


103. 
تبوس اطریف تغلع اسنانه‎ 
Thou Rissest thy lover, and tearest out his teeth. 


On the greediness of bad women. اخر‎ pro- 
perly means “a rival;” but in Egypt is generally 
used for “a lover :” it signifies also at Cairo a partner 


ab the clcess ur backgiınmon board. 


î 
ا‎ 
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164. 


تغرا الرڊور علي اهل القبور 
Thou readest the Psalms to the inhabitants of the‏ 
tonabs.‏ 


Thou doest what nobody else does. The Psalms 
are seldom read by Moslims, because they assert that 
the Christians have interpolated them ; yet they 
acknowledge that David was inspired by heaven 
when he composed and sung them. Nobody thinks, 
however, of reading or reciting to the dead. 


165. 


They behaved lake poor honest people until they were 
Jirmly establushecl. 


On the artful system of Eastern governors. 
اوùنكسمت‎ from the word مسین‎ which means not only 
“ poor” or “humble,” but also “ honest ;” a sense 
probably arising from the circumstance that in 
Hastern countries poor people only are honest. It 
sometimes implies likewise a reproach of stupidity ; 
thus نıwe‎ J|, “a poor, honest fool,” and perhaps 
for a reason similar to the former ; because here no 
one 18 ever blamed for cheating or deceiving others, 
but for allowing himself to be cheated. Few who 
have talents and cunning condescend to be honest ; 
so that honesty is rather depreciated, or found only 
among poor fools. 
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166. 


تبیض بیض مدور و تطلب فرارہے هندیة 
Ile lays round eggs and asks for young turkeys (to‏ 


proceecl fron then). 


On unreasonable expectations. The turkey egg 
IS oval, while the pigeon egg (here meant) is nearly 
round. 


0 
تضارب اليح و الجر الت الراكب دي نوب وقعت علينا 


Wind and sea combat—“this time,” sail the ships, 
“ave shall have the worst of it.” 


When two rivals contend for the government, the 
subjects are most to be pitied. dışı in the Hgyptian 
dialect means “for once,” “this time.” Lulz و‎ 
“for once it has fallen upon us ;” t.e., the misfortune. 
8 180 جت عليینا ودارههء هة‎ dgi “for once or 
E e iC has come upon us,” (2.e., the goodhap,) 
Or “we shall be gainers.” > used in KHegypt for 


4 


108. 
The wind bloavs as the sailors do not wish. 


On untoward circumstances in general. اجري‎ 
“to run; 1t implies also any other kind of rapid 
motlon. 
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O 
Under this (Jine) apparel «< he-goctt (is hidden). 
A. he-goat (wi) is, among Arabs, the emblem 


of û stupid clown. سaت اسکت با‎ E E 
coat,” is a phrase often heard in the bézaûrs. 


10 


تاے الوذ التواضسع 
The crown of « good caspositiaon as humality.‏ 


e in the Hgyptlan dialect does not merely 
signify what belongs to the „.—what 18 manly, but 
in general “ good disposition,” “kindness,” “ zeal.” 
It is sald of a person šŠ,ye w=ls “who likes to be 


3 


serviceable to others,” ““ who 1s honestly zealous in his 


business.” (ما له شى ەرو( مالوش رة‎ “a cod egotst. 


ا 


71 
ثوب العاریة ما يدي‎ 
A borrowed cloak does not Reep one warm. 


Wo best cnJoy what Is our own property. 
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i 
E x 
و یتک م‎ 
The ox that ploughs ts not to be nuuzzled. 


This was a precept of the Jewish law. See Deute- 
ronomy xxv, 4. We must necessarily trust to those 
whom we employ In any business. <y comes from 
dle a muzzle ınade of ropes, closely tied to the 
mouths of oxen, camels, and other cattle, to prevent 
their grazing in the fields of strangers in passing 
along the road; for there are not in Egypt any 
inclosures. 


l1 
تلائ ادا اأتنقوا علي بلد اخردوها‎ 
Three (persons) f they unite against a town will 
Fin aL. 
The smallest number of evil-disposed persons, if 
well united, can work considerable mischief. 


0 


توبه ماخرق من اي مکان اشتهي يطلع يده 
IIıs gown 1s full of holes ; he thrusts out his hand at‏ 
whatever place he lakes.‏ 


Poverty is sometimes an aclvantage, as it insures 
freedom of action. «gî fOr 4ڊgڏ‎ 


e 
تعبان علي ترص جلة عام في بره فذر تال عا لا آلا‎ 


A serpent upon a dung-cake was swimming in ( (1011 
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pond. Some onc sid, (indeed,) “nothing suits 

this stinking pond better than this ship of dunt 

and this filthy spectator” (1.e., the serpent). 

e‏ 16 لذي ١ه‏ الى هذي ٤۲١‏ لدي 
cattle-dung are called >— used as fuel ın the East.‏ 


ww 


ا 


A common term for “ serpent ” in Egypt iS “> 
and this name 1s like- 


creat serpent is called تع‎ 
wise given to the eel. 


o 
جور الترك و لا عدل العرب‎ 


The oppressuon of Turks, rather than the Justice of 
٤ Arabs. 


By the term Arabs are here meant the Bedouins, 
who, in the Mammelouk times, most grievously op- 
pressed the open country of Egypt. The Bedouins 
themselves often call their nation exclusively “ Arab,” 
a term they use more frequently than “ Bedou ;” 
and all other Arabians, who are not of Arab tribes, 
they distinguish by the appellation of Hadhary or 
Fellah, which wıth them are terms of reproach or 


contempt. 
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Ir 
O OTS 


The tyranny of the cat, rather (or is better) than the 
Justice of the mouse. 


The mouse bears a much worse character in the 
East than in the West ; “ wily, insidious, rapacious,” 
are the gentlest epithets applied to her. Mice are 
certainly a great nuisance in Egypt, where the open 
country (as well as every town) abounds with them 
to such a degree, that I have known instances of 
families being actually driven from their homes by 
the numbers and rapaciousness of the mice and rats, 
that spared neither victuals nor furniture. yg sig- 
nifies “unjust, violent, oppressive behaviour.” 


70 
ا عليه رابت الا ا 


I came to utter (an imprecatlon cagailust him, cmd 
Jouncd the wall inclining over Mim. 


It 1s unnecessary to revile a person wlio is already 
crushed by universal opprobrium. «4ale Jule “in- 
clining over him,” “ready to fall npon him.” 


0. 
جواب الاکس علي ا‎ 
The fool has his answer on the edge cf his tongne. 


The fool answers without reflection, whatever 
camêes first into his mind. ws here means “a fool,” 
| 
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not merely “vile or bad.” The following verse 1s 
quoted on the same subject : 
اګائل ف قلبه ۾ فلب ال د ف‎ 


The tongue of the wise 1s an his heart, 
The heart of the fool 1s am has mouth. 


19U. 
الاج السكات عن‎ 
Sılence is the (Dest) answer to the stupid. 


means اlikewıse “to leave him alone.”‏ السکات ع 
“eave him alone” 1s a common expression,‏ اسکت عنهa‏ 
signifying “ neither speak to him nor meddle with‏ 


him.” 
181. 


جا عند الرنادقهة يكفر 
He came to the impious to blaspheme,‏ 

He did what was superfluous, because all his 
companions did the same. With a similar meaning 
the Arabs say Jl Jaz “a (second) receipt OL 
what has already been settled,” or equally super- 
fuous actions. 

E 


ا 


جا الاخروف يعم ا 
The lamb came to teach its father how to feed.‏ 
l0‏ 
خيل الباشا بدت التخدفسة رجلا 
They came to shoe the horses of the Pûshcî ; the beetle‏ 
then stretched out tts leg (to be shod).‏ 


On ridiculous pretensions. 
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I84. 
جمل وع جیمل بک‎ 


The camel crouches down on the place of another 
camel. 


This is said when one great dignitary dies and 
another immediately takes his place. Im travelling, 
the places where the camels repose on the evening 
station are distinguished from the surrounding 
country, and caravans usually halt at the same spots. 


IS. 


جس E‏ من ال 
A well 1s not to be filled with dev.‏ 


This is said when trifling presents are oflered to a 
powerful person who is known to be greedy. 


S0 


ww‏ کا یا 


a N e .‏ ا 


I came to the scabby-headecd ( person) to be anuusecl an 
his company ; he uncovered his head and frght- 
ene me. 


Friendship ceases when a persons real character 


is known. 
187. 


جا واحد یعد امواے الڪر غلط تال الجیات اکتر مں الاعات 


One came to count the waves of the sea; he erred (11 
the reckoning). “ There cre (at cll events) more 
coming than going,” he satcl. 


On paltry expecients to conceal ignorance or 
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negligence. The expression lll ye لیات اتر‎ 
is likewise often used to console a person for some 
disappointment, and then it means “ one opportunity 
is lost, but another will present itself.” dıla ın the 


Egyptian dialect for تlڼڍlz‎ 


198 


ke 0 


They came to milk the goat; he br 


The stupid clown disappoints those who require 


his services. ly, used in Egypt for و‎ lz 


O 
حل الل دوع‎ 
The efforts of the poor «aie his tecr's. 
The poor can only weep for the misfortunes of 
others, but are not able to alleviate them ; this is a 
frequent apology for withholding assistance. 


190 
Thy neighbour’ 1s thy teache:’. 


We learn from our coınpanlons. 


IOI. 


2 اشد ار ۰ ا 
ا العم ټ راس افرع 


(Like) the hunger of the louse upon the head of the 
scabiby. 


1s sald when a person in aflluence pleads poverty. 
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O2 


ص 


جا الهم عند الم حدث 
SS‏ 
Grief came to converse with grief.‏ 


The aflicted cannot console the afflicted. 


O 
ES جدازة غریب 1 وراد و ل‎ 
(Like) the bumcl of a strtnger’, no one goes befoi'e and „ 
no one behincl han. 


This is said of a person who retires from office 
without the regret of any one. sly, JY is to be under- 
stood as لا وراد أحد‎ 


O. 


ص 


- 


The (intercession of the) soldier was mot accepted, he 
(then) sent the soldieır’s cap (to intercede for hi). 


If the patronage of the master cannot serve, that 
of the servant can be of little avall. 1n Egypt يدiج‎ 
implies a horse soldier, in opposition to a foot soldier 


E 
TT OT °“ to send.” طر طور‎ 16 thE high woollen or fur 


0۲ -—عسكکرىي‎ he Egyptians use û as the common 
cap worn by the horsemen, called dely or delaty. 


J95, 
جنه ترعاها الخنارير‎ 
A paradese on which hogs feed. 


sald of a beautiful woman whose husband is ugly. 
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196. 


Ignorance that supports me 1s Detter than wiscdont 
which I nvust suppor't. 


Rather take from the fool, than give to the wise. 


.197 
حھلک el‏ مر ا 


و 


Thou art more ignorant even than thou art Tmpi0us. 


Verbatim : “thy ignorance is stronger than thy 
impiety.” The word ysl is a very common term of 
insult among the Moslim Egyptians themselves, and 
means, when applied by one of them to another, 
“iImpIOous.” 


1068. 
اللجمل في شي و الجمال في شى‎ 
The camel has his projects, and the camel drvver has 
has projects. 


The interests of the governor and the governed 
aie DEVE Alike ¢ is here to be understood as 


E 


لک کر 


Sit down when thou art taken by the hand and when 
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thou recetvest presents; nd not when they lay 
hold of thy leg and drag thee (away). 


Visit only where thou art welcome. With respect 
to the expressi0¬ ڎك3aı‎ 3g some remarks shall be 
offered hereafter. 


.200 
جاتک مناقرة طلق بنتها 


1s thy mother-n-law quarrelsome 9 Divorce her 
daughter. 


Ult up the evıl by the root. The mother and 
daughter wıll leave thy house together. 


201. 


ا ی 


. . 


ET‏ لیے و e‏ ر 


(In truth) muy lover as a Jine fellow, and he wears «i 
SLC CUNE. 


Said in derision of a ridiculous spark. بتعمم‎ “° t0 
tie,” and “to wear a turban.” jo are the mats made 


of dry reeds in which is packed the charcoal sent to 
Cairo from the country about Thebes. 
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حزیده لما بقر فداہی شرا فل‎ 


Aflicted, Decause she has no cows ; she tuwistecl her 
hair anto a wha. 


Said of one who consoles himself for the want of 


enjoyments by mere phantasms. Aii is a whip 
made of date-leaves, with which the peasants drive 
their oxen in ploughing or drawing at the water- 


o 


ımills ; it is likewise called gy —The word #g must 


not be confounded with, „gû or “hair,” although I1 
have so translated it ; this latter means the “ halr 
of the head; ” but šygè those hairs which in the East 
it is usual to shave off or remove by a depıilatory, 
although the slovenly peasant-women often allow 
them to grow for months. 


U 
شت مکسة و زيت‎ ٤ حزیده‎ 
Aflicted at having no house, she bought c« broomstick 
ancl some oll. 


Of the same signification as the proverb imıne- 
diately preceding. 


.204 
حزد 6ا ايا عینیوں اشتر ت در آي ډک ریہ 3 


lggrtevec because she hac n0 eyes, she purchased « 
looking-glass Jor two clerhems. 


Of the same import. dle for 3ye 
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2U 
س‎ ٠ حسبنا جساب الحية و العقرب و ام اربع‎ 


انت لا 5 2 


In our account we reckoned the serpent and the 
scorpion ; but the “erba wa erbayn” was not 1n 
our reckoning. 


We have not taken proper precautions against 
the most dangerous enemy. The “erba wa erbayn ” 
is a small spider-like insect, which is said to have 
forty-four feet, wherıce it derives its name. Ib is 
reputed extremely venomous. I never happened to 
see one, 


U6: 


E TT‏ قالوا اللبن اللىي ب س 


الوح“ 3 ا 


1 


They milkcd a monkey ; she drew back 1u a surly 
manner. “ The nulk, said they, “ which comes 
Jrom (one with) that face 1s (surely) Dad 


stuf. 


The wretch who with affectation and grimace 
refuses to assist others by a service that would reflect 
honour on himself, will never do any good. in 
the Egyptian dialect means “to draw back sulkily,” 
or like a prude or coquette, if any one approach too 
near. حرام‎ not only signifies “ unlawful” or ‘““for- 
bidden,” bııt in conımon speech, “ worthless.” 


K 
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0 
چاو رلا حاأه صفع حاضر‎ 
Anger uathout power (7s) a blow ready. 


, If a person become angry with another to whoni 
he is inferior in strength, he may expect to receive a 
blow. dêl in the Egyptian dialect signifies “anger, 
as well as “stupidity.” It is sald, 4i. ia 1 
became angry with him.” sl is “official power, 
influence, iınportance, patronage derived from rank 
or wealth.” gê equivalent to lê “a blow on the 
neck.” 


0 


Loose me jfrom pillar to pillar ; perchance it may 
cause liberation. 


Loose my chains from one pillar, and fasten them 
to another, sald a prisoner, perhaps in so doing I may 
effect my release. This signifies, that the unfortunate 
grasp at the most trifling circumstance in hopes of 
relef. Among other meanings َ 4 implies deliver- 
ance, relief, return of good luck, an opening to happier 
circumstances. In this sense God is styled فراے‎ 
and when Arabs pray for deliverance from misfor- 


tunes they always address him by this name, and say 


1s often used in like‏ فیە فرج he expression‏ —ıا‏ فراج 


manner to console a person, and thén means “ hope 
the best ! 
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209. 


جر في دکان زجاج 
A storm 1u the shop of a glass-dealer.‏ 
Signifying that a thing is quite out of place.‏ 


_|lج>j‎ a dealer in glass-ware. 
CC U 


S10: 
fle put hm into the basket of Meloukhye ; he came 
out of the basket of Bcdenjdn. 


Said of one who is continually running about and 
seen almost at the same time in different parts of the 
town, always in great haste. The JMeloukhye is 
corchorus olitorius, a. favourite vegetable among the 
Egyptians. Bédenjdn, the egg-plant, is likewise 
much esteemed by them. 


2 
حزیده 8 دار چ تمتها 5 ر‎ 
Aflucted because she had no house, she made a livery 
stable of the hole (in which she lived). 


On the ridiculous attempts of poor people to 
imitate the great, or to appear rich. dai for &ılڈ‎ 
means a “hole,” more particularly foramen ani. In 
derision this term is applied to a small dirty place 
where poor persons live. dq yj a public stable wherein 
cows are kept in the town at that season when the 
open country 1s inundated. Similar stables are found 
In every quarter of the town, and the cows kept 
therein furnish Cairo with milk during the inundation. 
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7 
ET a 
حک رعہک برع ل رک ”ن لابه‎ 
Rub a loaf against « loaf, no doubt of tts crumbs 
(coming forth). 
Set two men of equal powers against each other, 
their true character will appear from that experlıment. 


I 
Remove the gate of thy stable to another side. 


This is generally said on averting the danger of 
the evil eye. If a house is reputed of evil omen 
(شوءم)‎ the owner usually walls up the gate, and 
opens one at another side, by which he hopes to 
avert the baneful consequences of the evil eye of 
his e٥ ص1ع٤. (اسطیل ۲ه) اعطیل‎ 18 the origir of 


“gstabulum,” a stable. 
214. 
االساں بعید الاحسانں‎ 
Sureet of tongue (but) of far distant beneficence. 
Said of a hypocrite. 
ا‎ 
البیدا رجال‎ 
We thought that there were men an the desert. 


Said of persons whose cowardice has disappointed 
our expectations. w= 1s often employed in the 
sense of “thinking ;? thıs بى‎ 
thought thou lovedst me” 
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10. 
(Like) the government of the strong over’ the weak. 


Applied to unjust oppressions n private life. 
7. 


A virtuous woman hal patience (with her husband), 
her house flouirshed (or continuecl tvell peopled). 
البیت چرىت‎ means here “to be peopled,” or to 
continue inhabited by all its inmates; in opposition to 
بینھا خربہت‎ words which would have been used if her 
husband had divorced her and she had left the house : 


here 1s to be understood ا ج‎ 


218, 
حدیثکم طیب و بیتنا بعید‎ 
Your talking 1s fine, Dut our house is far distant. 


In spite of all your fine reasoning I am far from 
complying with your desire. dıas- is often used 
in Egypt synonymously with AlS as the verb ,كد‎ 
ıs used instead of بتكام‎ 


I9. 
حدبا عرجا و یدھا الیمیں نلا‎ 
Crook-backed, lumping, her right hand trembling. 


Denoting a woman afflicted with every kind of 
misery. glli In the Egyptian dialect, means one. 
who labours under a tremor produced by extreıne 
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debility. Instead of yeq it ought to be dicg—because 
ay is feminine; but the Egyptians very often con- 
found the genders. It may, however, be possibly 
ردها‎ 


س ت 


tous bood l6ê ان الیمین 8ھ‎ 


220. 


سے ~n‏ مر ب 


حیک اخلب و بغصک الرب 
Alay the ulcer (of the Franks) love thee, and the Lord‏ 
hate thee.‏ 

Addressed to a hypocritical enemy who assures 
us of his friendship, and says, “I love thee,’ or 
چ‎ LY The word لاسب‎ is here put for ڪب‎ 
الفرجی‎ “the ulcer of the Frank,” or “the French 


disease.” 
21 
اسک تپا تعنر ف شعرنها‎ ) 
NMlay her envter stumble over her hair. 
An imprecation against the enemy or Jealous 


rival of a woman. رiazî‎ in the Egyptian dialect for 


—lt‏ رة above, No. 202, for a remark on‏ 6 اد 


means, “may he be unlucky whenever he approaches 
her.” 
222. 
ل ان‎ E 
A single grain makes the balance hecvter'. 


Where two parties of equal power contend, a 
very slight accession of strength will decide the 
question in favour تقل .۸8ہ گہ‎ ٥۲ تغل‎ 
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223. 
و فد اھا اربعۀ‎ e حدل و‎ 
She is with child, and nurses «a child, aud has four 
(children) before her. 


On affluence of riches. 


4 


حساب القوار علي الدوار 
The (broken) pots are put to the account of the‏ 


retatle:i’. 
Great people make the poor pay for the mishaps 
that befall them. ın the Egyptian dialect “ pots 
and jars of earth.” It is to be understood here 


u 


ıs given to those‏ الدوار name of‏ eط1‏ القوار المکسرین 
who carry the earthenware upon their heads about‏ 
the streets, on account of the manufacturers. If any‏ 
of them should break, those who carry them are‏ 
responsible to their principals.‏ 


E 


۹ : ۱ 


The dream of the cat 1s all about the mace. 


(Lake) dry reeds and (still) keeps company with the 
Juice. 

Most likely to sufter from the calamity yet im- 

prudently exposing himself to it. lad is the aruncdo 
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epigeios, that grows particularly in Upper Egypt 
in districts which are not regularly inundated : the 
poor people use it as fuel. ls is the Egyptian 
pronunciation of ley The lower classes frequently 
pronounce the ع‎ like ح‎ Thus they say کا عش‎ 
بحت له مع ۲ ماکحرڈ 0[ھساربعة عش ۲ه‎ 
for ربعت له‎ ٤٥۲ تعجو—[ikewise @ھت‎ 0r 
—جع ت‎ but the same people pronounce the ¢ strongly 
in other words when 1t is placed at the beginning or 
end of them. 


2 
حبیبک کی ولو کان رد‎ 
Thy beloved ts the object that thou lovest, were ut even 
a monkey. 


Love 1S bG 


و0 
خير اراد 1 کل ف الووال 
1'he best food 1s that which Jills the belly.‏ 


Such is the true though not the literal meaning. 
dl, is taken here for the whole of the intestines. Jڪ>‎ 
“to reach, to arrive at, to hit, to fulfil one’s purpose, 


O SIG 
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.229 
کطرها تمع دا 7 


They wooed her, and she resisted ; they left her, and 
she then fell tn love. 


On the whims of those who capriciously oppose 


the wishes of others. among several signifi- 
cations, means, ın the E n dialect, the same as . 


“to fall in love,” because 1t 1s understood E‏ تشو 


علي العاشق 


ا 


3 2 


Baker and (at the same time) Mohteseb. 


His interest will cause him to lose sight of his 
duty. Mohteseb is the public officer who super- 
intends the legal price and welght of the provisions 
sold in the bûzûr. 


Take thy luck from the lap of thy sister. 


A poor woman complained that she had not any 
children, her sister had half-a-dozen little ones in her 
lap, and did not know how to supply them with food. 
The person 1s therefore advised to take warning from 
her and not to form rash wishes. 

L 
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232. 
اکن البطال‎ 
The dirt of labour rather then the saffron of andolence. 


Rather to be busy were it even in dirty work or 
labour of little profit, than to be indolent though ıı 
possession of luxuries. 


233. 
حب شال‎ 
A vinegar seller does not like (another) vinegar’ seller". 


On the “ jalousie de métier.” At Cairo the name 
of الال‎ is giren to the sellers of pickles ; cucumbers, 
turnips, onions, badenjéûns (egg-plants) preserved in 
date vinegar are favourites with the Egyptians. 


234. 


خذ العلم و الخبر من خراطيم البقر 
Acquire learning and information (even 1f they come)‏ 
Jrom the mouths of cows.‏ 


Never object to any source from which you may 
derive useful knowledge. ag, is the snout of a 
hog, and generally applied to any ugly mouth. 


203 


Take from the (bad) debtor were it Dut ct stone. 


1o not refuse from a bad debtor whatsoever he 
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may pay on account. In receiving a small part of a 
considerable debt, it is often sald, 


A single bristle of the hog 1s better than all his (the 
Dad clebtor’s) beard. 


230. 


خنفسة على مكنسة داخلة المسترام تال ان آلا ا 
و دار الال 


A beetle upon a broomstick was entering the privy ; 
“look,” said one, “at the carrter, the carried, 
cand the hotel 1” 


The dIyll yl are public khans at Cairo, where 
strangers halt and merchandise is deposited. The 
abridged saying, “look at the carrier and the carried,” 
is often quoted on seeing a mean looking man riding 
upon a wretched Rosinante, 


237. 
خردة بلا عد‎ 
Toys without instruments, 


ةdjخÈ‎ small ware and other toys sold usually ın 
the same shop. šaz implements used in the different 
CIaftS. The saying implies, “fuss about trifles,” 
“much ado about nothing.” A manu keeps toys in 
his shop, but not any useful or nécessary Ilın- 
plements. 
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238. 
خلاها على الارض السودا‎ 
He left her upon the black ground. 


He ruined her completely. In taking away her 
mat, the poorest article of household furniture, he left 
her to sit upon the bare floor. 

J 
س مس سرا علیہ‎ 


Those are (esteemed) the best people through who 
one gains. 

علی پد ہں ٥١‏ dsرھاو‏ من کسب| The expression dıle‏ 

“upon whose hand they gained,”‏ علی ید الذیں ٥٣‏ کسبوا 


0.e., through whose interference or medium. 


.240 
خیار البر عاجله 


The best generosity is that which is quick. 


241. 
تعمل شر ما تلقي‎ ٤ خبر‎ 
Do no good—thou shalt not find evil. 


On ingratitude. 


242 
ل الخبل لدي القلب الدب‎ 
Leave the entangled yarn to be untwisted by the 
eJenunate or pusilanimous. 
ابل‎ interwoven, intricate, disordered ; this 


serıse is Hkewise expressed by E The word ال‎ 
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in the Egyptian dialect for Jl signifies “ effemi- 
nate,” “weak-hearted,” “unable to make exertion.” 
لذي ۲ه لدي‎ "is saying means that the business 
must be suited to the capacity or character of a man, 
and the puny or weak-hearted must be employed 
In women’s work. 


*.243 
خاوي البطن و يمغ لبان 


Of empty stomach, yet he chews ancense. 


A hungry beggar, yet affecting the manners of 
great people. lt is a common practice in Egypt 
among the higher classes to chew incense in order 
to sweeten the breath ; or, as 1t 1s said, to facilitate 
digestion. 

244. 
خد من عقله وط‎ 
Take hus understanding and put at into the basket (at 
thy back). 

Said in derision of a persons understanding. 
dنوچجرe‎ 1s a sma basket which the poor Nubians, 
who come to try their fortunes at Cairo, sling upon 
their back, and carry in it their food and miserable 
luggage. 

245. 
خير الال ما وجهته وجهه‎ 
Those are the best riches which are spent in thei’ 
proper place. 

Literally, “ which are directed towards the proper 

side.” 
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246. 


Ile is the chosen of the people who rejoaces an the 
welfare of other's. 


247. 
التخرق يالرفق يلحم‎ 
With gentleness the fracture 1s repatred. 


With politeness and softness a reconciliation can 
be effected in quarrels. This refers to the common 
ھ“ خرقق خرق فی الصاحبة ,ڇد رھ‎ ole has been bored 
in the friendship,” or “ friends have been disunited.” 


.248 
الخضوع عند اخاجات رجولية 


To be humble when we want (the help of others) 1s 
manliness. 


This maxim is deeply impressed on the minds of 
people in the East. @lşlk! “affairs,” “ business,” 
“wants,” “ demands from others,” &c. 


.249 
أخرج الطمع مں لىگ اکل القید من رجلک 


Eaxpel avidity from thy heart; the fetters will be 
loosened fron thy foot. 


Be contented, and thou wılt be free. 
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250. 
و أخذ وأحدة قدر ا‎ 
Leave hım alone with his grief—he has taken one as 
old as his mother. 
Of one who deserves his misfortunes. The man 
had married an old woman, and might therefore have 
expected from the first not to be very happy with her. 


A 1s often used for زوج‎ “ he married.” تدر‎ “ similar 


to anything in quantity or quality ;” often SS 
in the same sense as Jin 


291. 
خذھا می سکراں و لا تاخذها من صاحي‎ 
Take (the wine) from the drunkard and do not take it 
Jrom the sober. 
The sober will more probably betray thee in this 
instance than the drunkard. The la» of lai refers 


to رة‎ or “wine.” al “one who is awake,” “in 
ossesslon of his senses,” “ sober.” 
2 


252. 
Take the book by its title ; ar, take the letter’ Dy its 
acldress. 

The first view teaches us to judge of a person’s 
character, and whether be be a fit object for a nearer 
acquaintance. Such is generally thought in the 
East, where a Lavaterian system of physiognomy 
prevails. Every governor of a province is a phy- 
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siognomist, and fancies that he can ascertain in the 
looks or mien of those brought before him which is 
the guilty party. A prepossessing face has more 
influence in the East than in Europe ; but the rules 
of physiognomy are never strictly analysed, and It is 
chiefly from the expression of the eyes and the state 
of the eyebrows and nose that an opinion 1s formed. 


اکوز و ماد ف الکوز 
IIis bread 1s kneaded and his water 1s an the Jug.‏ 
jy5 is a small earthen or tin jug, by which water‏ 
is taken out of the large jars that stand in the vesti-‏ 


bule of each house in Ecypt. 


224, 
تال ما سے الدلیس‎ 
Take it for nothing. (“ No,”) he sud, “my sack 1s 
not large enough (to contain at). 
On the great luck of some to whom more is 


offered than they can accept. اس‎ 1s a sack of black 
or white and black striped goat hair, in which the 
peasants carry their corn to market. lڊ‎ for باش‎ 
is the common expression in Egypt for “ gratis.” 


0. 
ر اتا فی اخیط اں ما ارقت اثرت‎ 
Take a piece of mud, strike 1t against the wall, f tt 
clo not stick tt will leave ct matik. 


On the effects of slander. 
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250. 
خیال خرا و یرمع في الاخل‎ 
A baud rider—yet he gallops about among the cdate- 
(TEES. 


This is said of the ignorant who affect to display 
learning. by “dirt,” is often used to express a 
“thing as bad as dirt,” “ useless,” “ miserable.” aaj 
“to set off the horse in full gallop,” “to ride at full 
speed.” 'To gallop among date-trees is of course 
difficult on account of the numerous turnings. 


257. 
خذ الل تيبل ا أ‎ 
Take the thicf before he take thee. 


.258 
خذ بيدي الوم اخذ ر 


Take me by the hand to-day, I will take thee by the 
J oot to-morrow. 


Be kind to me now, I will hereafter return the 
favour two-fo]d. ماده 18 خذ بيدي‎ ٣t ا٥ خذ يدي‎ 
“take my hand,” or “assist me.” The beggars at 
Cairo constantly say aڍ الله پاخذ بيد الکر‎ “ 0d assists 
the charitable and generous.” دک‎ iخlڀ‎ dll “ May 
God assist thee.” 'The expression “I will take thee 
by the foot,” means that on a future occasion I will 
assist thee more powerfully than thou assistest me at 
present. 

M 
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280. 


He exposes himself (to danger) who regards has own 
counsel or opimion as sufficlent. 


But‏ اکتفي 1s here in the same sense as‏ استغي 
this is not the usual signification of the word in‏ 
Egypt, where it commonly means “ not to be in want‏ 
أwتغqiت of.” Thus a very frequent expression 18 4e‏ 
“I do not want it,” “I carı dispense with it.”‏ 


.260 
بے الیم و ذم 


Take the merest trifle from the vile and abuse ham (at 
the same time). 


The miser deserves no better treatment. الا‎ 
is here put for Jaiıll “the miser.” pill properly 
signifies “ to reproach a person with his bad qualities,” 


دک اعاب Or‏ 


حرف الدال 


26 
دار الظالم خراب و لو بعد حبن 


.The house of the unjust oppressor is (or must be) des= 
troyed, tT ugh it should happen in distant times. 
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262 
ديار مصر خیرها لغربها‎ 
The riches of Egypt are for the foreugners therein. 
Since the time of the Pharaohs Egypt has never 
been governed by national rulers, but constantly by 


foreigners. jae jl 1s sald in the same sense as 
دار ذور‎ Or دار الدوبة‎ 


.263 
دحل بشي ف اضراسه ما ب ا 


Somcthing has entered anto his back teeth that wall 
never come OU Jan. 


This is applied to a person who cannot rid himself 
of a disagreeable companion or confidant. The word 


pronounced “baka,” 1s constantly employed as‏ بقي 


an adverb, sometimes quite superfluously and without 
any meaning; at other times 1t signifies “now,” 
ain, “then,” “ never,” 
264. 
دموع الفواجر حواضر‎ 
The tears of the adultress are ever ready. 


265. 


A house with its gate—and the monk cannot find a 
crumb of Dread tn tt. 


On the stinginess of a person in easy circum 
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stances. “A house with its gate,” implies that 1t 
is a well-conditioned dwelling. ةر‎ for ر‎ “to 
stumble,” “to make a false step,” and therefore °“ to 
sin ;” likewise “to find,” or “light upon. diy 18 
often used synonymously with ol—at other times 
it means a “ by-gate.” The gates which inclose the 
interior quarters of the town are called êg 


.266 
دب ل حلب و لا ياجنب و لا یرکب 


(Like) a bear that is neither to be milkecl, nor to be 
led an parade, nor to be ridden. 


Said of a useless clown. دب‎ often pronounced ‌ 
is a “bear.” Turks from Anadolia sometimes ex- 
hibit bears ın shows at Cairo. A large party of those 
Turks came in 1814 from Romelia to Calro with 
half-a-dozen bears. The people then said, that in 
Mohammed Aly’s country (he 1s a native of the sea 
coast of Romelia,) every man was a dancing master 
to a bear, and that the pasha had sent for them 
to remind him of his youthful pursuits. On the 
spreading of this report the bears and their masters 
were Immediately banished from the country. miڪty‎ 
comes from qugi> a horse led in parade before a 
great man 1n public processions. 


267. 
Their boilers are high ; their stomachs are empty. 


Costly furniture in a house, but no provisions nor 
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ey. __ yw 1s the plural of دست‎ “a boiler,” or 
“large pan.” 


.208 
دی علی الباب قال مں دا تال کس باش ا 


There was a knock at the door. “Who +s there?” 
“ A wench for nothing” “ Enter,” he said, “ even 
if thou wert the poison of death.” 


What is given gratis is always acceptable ; and 
according to that rule no one in the East, from the 
lowest to the highest, refuses a present. On this 
subject the following proverb also 1s cited : 


اللى بلاش كتر مته اللى بفليس ا 


What is for nothing, get stull more of 1t ; what 1s for 
money, void 1t. 


“take another road that you may not‏ 8 عنة 
meet it.” Î¬“ e for Ii® «ye 1s the common interro-‏ 
gation at Cairo for “who is there ? In Syria they‏ 


م دو هذا گہ dھteیدا‏ منه هذا eیزwمkنا and‏ مس دا رھە 


not properly “a wench ;” its true meaning‏ 8¡ کس 
may be found in the dictionaries. It is a term heard‏ 
much more frequently ın public than Europeans‏ 
would suppose, who generally entertain very false‏ 
notions concerning the modesty and decency of the‏ 
Hasterns, with respect at least to language.‏ 
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269. 
دول الل ان‎ 
The worms of the vinegar are of the vinegar tself. 


This is said when something disagreeable happens 
in a family caused by one of its ill-natured members. 


O0. 
Leave (or do not think on) what 1s spoiled, Dut eat the 
good things (that are before thee). 


لف in the Egyptian dialect is the same as‏ راپ 
“to be spoiled,” and is principally said of food.‏ 
le “what fell to thy lot of good things.” The‏ طب 
sense of this proverb is expressed in the following‏ 
ancient verses :‏ 


ك ما صفا ودع الذي فيه آلكدر 
ا س معاتة. الرتان على افير 


.2/1 
دار س غطاه لا لدقاد 

The box went an search of tts ld untal it met 

with 0t. 

On a person’s eagerly watching an opportunity 
and at last finding it. JÈ is a small box made 
of ivory or bone wherein perfumes, balm, civet, 
musk, &c., are sold. Q in the Egyptian dialect 


often implies, as here, the same as yڌړw‎ and then 
means “ until,” 
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272. 
الدراهم مر اهم‎ 
Moncey is sweet balm. 


It heals all wounds. Such is the general opinion 
in the East. 


#3. 
الذابة تساوي مقرعه‎ 
The animal as worth (no more than) a whip. 


As much as to say “it is worth nothing.” قرع‎ 
is a scourge or whip made of date-branches cut into 
thin slips, stil holding together like a harlequin’s 
wand : children play with 1t. q,lwî “it is equal,” 
“it 1s like,” and more usually “it is worth.” In 
Egypt it is pronounced as 1f written lyuy—thus they 
say, lg yl “what 1s it worth ? “what is the 
price of it ? 


.274 
دوا الدهر الصبر عليه 


The remedy against (bad) times is to have patience 
with them. 


In their nervous language the ancient Arabs said, 
Thou hast eaten (or enjoyed) thy age for forty-four 
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years ; wait then when it pi'eys upon thee with tts 
back teeth. 


is sometimes اimited to the space of forty-‏ الدهر 
four years, or the computed age of man.‏ 


275. 
دات ا قث‎ 
(That 1s) thy world wherein thou findest thyself. 
Enjoy the present moment. «4i mil le stands 
ه٣ الشی ا اخال ما انت نے‎ 
cannot relate to lis which is of the feminine gender. 


حرف الدال 


AES E 


They mentioned Misr to Kahcra; on whach Bdb el 
Look rose with its weeds. 


In ridicule of those who push themselves forwards 
to attract notice while nobody pays them attention. 
They mentioned Jlıs’ (or Fostét, the first-built 
Moslim city, southward of the present Cairo,) to 
Kaherct, the town erected by the Fatemites, on the 
north of Fostét. Bb el Look 1s a small and at 
present half-ruined quarter formerly belonging to 
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to Fostût, but now included within the environs of 
Southern Cairo ; it is in many places quıte deserted 
and abounds with grass and weeds ; it had, there- 
fore, but slight pretensions for standing up when 
Misr (or Fostéût) was mentioned, of which 1t formed 
one of the worst quarters or rather suburbs, 


27. 
دکروا النبي بکوا تال اسعوا ايش تال‎ 
They mentioned the Prophet ; the people wept. 
“ Hear,” cried one, “what he said” (rather than 


0€ep). 


278. 
۵ا سنپوسک ما اا س‎ 
That as a patty, (they said,) Dut we are not ( fit to be) 
ats stuffing. 

A fine affair ; but not one in which we can par- 
bicipate. كwgıiw‎ is a flat meat patty sold in the 
bûzûr. lı.) according to the Egyptian pronunciation 
- شو‎ “the hashed meat and spices with 
which patties and other dishes are stuffed.” The 
احناش گە ش‎ ¡is the common apPمendage‎ to nouns and 
verbs ın the Egyptian dialect. 


279. 
داکے اللوں اتلعہ مں۔ اسنانکے‎ 
Pull this dish out of thy teeth. 


This is not made for you. ji in the Egyptian 


dialect “a dish of cooked victuals.” 
N 
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280. 


U U 


E E ES 
ay 
That is a lattice-work that does not keep off wind. 
On halfmeasures. qoyj is a lattice-work used 
as sheds’ in gardens, or upon balconies, which are 


usually covered with vines or creeping plants. It 1s 
made of the yg or dry canes of the durra. |3 for 


8 ۹ “t0 keep off to stop Or hinder.” 


a8 1. 
ذا شغل المعلم لابه‎ 
That 1s (like) the master’s work for has son. 


In praise of nice and well-executed work. 


282. 
That is a plaster like (the plaster’) of a horse doctor. 
Said of a coarse remedy applied to some evil. 


the horse-smith,” who, a Cairo, ıs likewise‏ “ بیطار 
veterinary surgeon.‏ 


283. 


That as « thing cheaper than a Uloav., 


It is of a very low price. کے ان مک‎ 
on the beck. 


4 
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284. 


That as a hunger that breaks d CUUTCSS. 
Said of boundless avidity or greediness’ ih 


in the Egyptian dialect is often used for ا‎ “ to 
break.” ojj “a coat of mail,” “a cuirass,” 


ST 
A dog’s tail never stands straight. 


Sald of incorrigible habits. رد‎ “ dine Dis 
whole life,” 1s often used for al “never,” without 
any reference to life-time. 


200 
دبابة ما هي شي و تغلت الروح‎ 
A jly 1s nothing ; yet 1t creates loathsomeness. 
The most insignificant person may prove dis- 
agreeable. dılغiî‎ ın the Egyptian dialect “ to excite 


disgust,” ‘““to become loathsome.” e Jé: “he has 
disgusted me.” Of the same sense is the term تقرف‎ 


287. 
ذل العزل یفک مس تيه الولية‎ 
The removal from office which 1s despised, laughs ct 
the pride of government, 


When we have departed from our station we 
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کے 


begin to see what was ridiculous in 1t. ذل‎ the ““ dis- 
daıned, despised, mean, miserable.” This 1s here 
personified together with Jjzell which is the removal 
from office, rank, or power. «aî “puted up pilde 


.288 
کک الٹرل و آں کاں ستا 


Leave of umbiguous talking, should tt even be true. 


ماه 
10 


e 
ل سعة اله‎ 
Debased 1s he who has no impudent cdefencle’. 


iw “ insolent, ımpudent.” So are called ın 
Egypt those persons whom their masters, patrons, or 
friends employ in fighting their quarrels or in dis- 
putmng for them with their insolent behaviour and 
impudent language : people of this kind are easily 
found at Cairo. The following verse expresses the 


same sense : 


و ى ڪلم ١‏ س ل یہ لاف العتلات م الرچال 


20 
ذکني فک جار اهل‎ 
Thy mouth pvt me in mind of the jackass at home (or 
of my family). 
On a person appearing well at first, but proving 


a worthless object on nearer view. A young man 
followed a woman in the street thinking her pretty ; 
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when she led him to a remote corner and lifted up 
her veil, he discovered her ugliness, and exclaimed 
in those words. 


9 


The people went away ; the baboons remainecl. 


¡1s a species of the monkey tribe, I believe‏ نسناس 
in the Egyptian dialect is seldom‏ بغ a baboon.‏ 
غيت conjugated ; 1t ought here 0 be‏ 


2 
راحست السكرة و جات الفكرت 


Drunkenness departed and reflection came. 


2 
رزق الكلاب علي المجانين‎ 
Dogs are left to be provided for by fools. 
The extravagant fool throws away his money upon 
those who little deserve it. jy here means “the 


lot,” or “whatever is assigned by destiny.” In this 
sense it is often employed, and we find it so in the 
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Korûn. To this sentence we might here suppose 


prefixed alll Je In Syria the term jjy is often 
used to express “ merchandise,” which in Egypt 1s 


بخىاعة إca1[e‏ 


A rose fell to the lot of a monkey. 
Said of persons Jittle deserving their good luck. 


205. 
I saw thee go on the pilgrimage at the same tame that 
the people returned from at. 


On tardiness. 


296. 


راح يثوضي غرق 
He went to make his ablutions an a pond and was‏ 
drowned.‏ 
He expected some advantage, but instead of it‏ 


met with total ruin. 
E 
رحم الله امه كانت اتود من ابوه‎ 
God Uless his mother ; she was more proftqate than 
has father. 
Reviling language. o, from al,ã (see Dictionary). 
The meaning of dll «>y is literally “God have 
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mercy ;” but ın vulgar use the phrase corresponds 
rather wıth the English “ God bless him !” 


0E. 
رزق غدا لغدا‎ 
The provision for to-morrow belongs to the morrotw. 


Do not trouble thyself about futurity. 


2, 
e 
Give us back our basket, we do not wish for any grapes 
(therein). 

Pay what thou owest us only, we want no profit 
from It. bé. a basket made of date-leaves, in 
which the servants bring fruits and vegetables from 
the market. 


300. 
ريه من غير رامي‎ 
4A throu without « throave?., 


This is sald in excuse of a loose word inadver- 
tently dropped and giving offence to another person. 


801. 
راح .ي بش کم کلاد‎ 
He went away from me together’ with the fut of the 
kidneys. 


Used to express that the person left me and took 
away even the smallest trifle of what was due to 
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him; so that he has no further demands on me. 
When a sheep is killed by a private person some of 
the bystanders often take away the kidneys, or at 
least the fat that incloses them, as due to the public 
from him who slaughters the sheep. oll is the 


Egyptian plural of ıS “kidney.” 


502. 
روح اض ما عندک اطبخه‎ 
Go, (and) the most sour thou hast, cook it. 


An answer to one who excuses himself on pre- 
tence of the bad state of his larder for not being 
able to entertain a guest. In the vulgar Egyptian 
dialect gy is the imperative instead of <, 


303. 


رحم الله من زار و خفف 
God Lless hin who pays visits, and short visits.‏ 
The visits ın the East, and chiefly those paid by‏ 
women to each other, sometimes last a whole day ;‏ 
aud even the visits of men are usually prolonged to‏ 


a most unreasonable length. i ‘““to lighten,” 
“ cause to be less heavy,” and here “to shorten.” 


304. 


راح یخطب اتزوے 
Ile went to woo (her for a friend) and married her’‏ 


hanuself. 


On an agent taking possession of the profits 
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that he was employed to earn for his principal. 
اترو‎ in the Egyptian dialect for „ 


305 
Blessed be the man who Knows his power and abstains 
Jirom dong evil to others. 


306. 
راسه في القبلي و استه في الخرابة‎ 
Ens head turned towards the Kebly, has hinder parts 


among TUUNns. 


On the hypocrisy of devotees, who seem attentive 
to their relgious duties while they are occupied in 
base worldly affairs. 


307.* 
The head ın the heavens, the hinder parts an water. 


On pride assumed by low people. 


308. 


ركوب الخنافنس و لا المشى على الطنانس 
Riding (though) upon a beetle, rather than walking‏ 
UPON CATpPELS.‏ 
Persons of high rank in Egypt hold walking in‏ 


great horror ; and. after they have passed the years 
0 
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of childhood, are rarely seen on foot beyond the 
thresholds of their own houses. wali is the plural 
Of dسiFنط‎ “@ carpet :” زt‎ is more usuaااy‎ cad ساڪادة‎ 
ii LE yDL, 
509. 

رضي اللخصمان و ااي القاضي 

The two parties (who had been) contending agreed (to 
tt), Dut the kadhy refused his consent. 


Bald when the arbitrator, from an interested 
motive, endeavours to prolong the quarrel. 


510. 
ف قفص‎ ra 
(Lake) wind an «e cage. 
Said of frivolous nonsensical acllons and of 


measures that cannot have any effect. تفص‎ a cage 
made of loosely interwoven palm-leaves. 


Sd 


فش س 


Sometimes lore has been tmplanted by one glance 
alone. 


ف بت 


4 . 0 
ربا حرب سہتا ہں وط 


(The fire of) more than one war has been enkindlecd 
by « single word. 
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SN, 
ریا شرق شارب الا قبل ره‎ 
Perhaps the drinker of water is nearly choked DY it, 
and spits it out before his thirst be quenchecl. 

We must sometimes abandon a business which 
seemed profitable at first, but proves ruinous before 
the conclusion of it. ù in the Egyptian dialect, 
signifies the gurgling noise made in the throat by 
spitting out water that nearly chokes one In the 
same dialect l,, signifies “ perhaps,” or “it may 
sometimes happen ;” the more common meaning 1S 


“ perhaps.” 


حرف الریں 


314. 


2 الضرتین قفا ہیں درتیں 
The husband of tavo parrots (ts lake) a neck Detaveen‏ 
two sticks (that strike it).‏ 
On the misfortunes of a man married to two‏ 
quarrelsome and garrulous women.‏ 


SL: 


: ۱ TT 
زقاق ضیتق و احمار رناص‎ 
A narrow lane, and the ass (upon which one rides) 
1s Kicking. 


Said of those who cause additional difficulties ın 
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an Intricate business, instead of carrying us through 
1t. يرفص‎ 1s the common term expressing the kicking 
of beasts. 


S10. 
زوجي يکذب ا و انا اكذب علي الجیران‎ 


My husband tells lies to me, and I tell lies to the 
neighbour's. 


I do according to what I learn. 


SS 


My husband was not Jealous, (although) my lover 
came to search for me with «a candle. 


On the blindness of cuckolds. 


S18 
زوج القاحبه قواد بشهاد ته‎ 
The husband of the harlot as a base wretch by has own 
testimony. 


319. 
زعیط و معيط و نطاط اخيط‎ 
Zayt and Mart, and ew over the wall, 
This 1s said of a man fond of company and noisy. 
Zayt and Mayt, are words without any literal 


meaning, expressing merely the noise of a busy 
crowd, (See Proverb No. 146.) 
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320. 
زاء ما یطرب‎ 
The Jifer of his (own) camp does not rejotce. 


The talents of a person are less admired at home 
than abroad. 


d21; 
oe 
Our oil 18 (nuxed) with our (own) flour. 
Bald when a person marries his own near relation. 
Oıil-cakes are a favourite dish with the lower classes 
in Egypt ; the oil used is lamp-oil ر(‎ mj). 


322. 
زاد ف الطتبور تة‎ 
He added singing to the drum. 

Said when either good or bad fortune receives an 
addition. رgçik‎ the small drum or tambourine which 
is held in one hand and beaten with the other, and 1s 
the constant companion of the women, especially of 
the lower classes, in their gay moments. 


S25. 


الق الصمار و کان سن د ا 
The ass slipped (and fell) ; this (proceeded) from the‏ 
ass (river's cesire (to see a lady).‏ 
The affair was spoiled because the person en-‏ 
trusted with the management of it yielded to the‏ 
impulse of his own passion or interest. A lady rode‏ 
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upon an ass, which the driver caused to stumble and 
fall, that he might obtain a sieht of the U Oe 
ازحلى‎ used in the Egyptian dialect for زل‎ ٥۲ زحلق‎ 
“ to slip, slide, stumble, fall,” &ce. 


ایرد نقال حال شعیب 


I asked him about his futher. “ My uncle's name 1s 


Shayb,” he replied. 


Applied to those giving an answer not sulted to 
the question. Jl is the mother’s brother ; عم‎ the 
father’s brother. 


325. 
سلموا مغاتیۓ البرے للقط‎ 
They entrusted the keys of the pigeon-house to the cat. 
„j in Egypt is the name given to the pigeon- 
houses, which in the open country are built in the 


shape of small towers, upon a plan much resembling 
that of the propylea of the ancient temples. 
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E 
٣ موک راجے تال اں شا الل ب‎ 
They have called thee Rédljeh. “If God nlease,” 
they said, “ (now) we shall come to the Just 

(measure). 

Thy reputation and outward appearance promise 
much. Rcédjeh is frequently used as a man’s name ; 
it also in the Egyptian dialect signifies “ to Increase 
the weight of the lighter scale until 1t equal the 


other. Jكll‎ is not only “truth,” but also “ just,” 
¢¢ 2 397 
and “one’s own due. 


327. 
> ساغة لقلبكى ر ا‎ 
One hour for thy heart, and one hour for thy Lord. 


Divide thy time between heavenly and worldly 
concerns. 


028:. 


4A lean little thing of «“ lady; and (moreover) in 
childbecdl. 


She was miserable enough, and still became 
more miserable (by the labours of childbed). ai 
used in the Egyptian dialect for ,ت‎ — شlٺ‎ 8 1s 
sald instead of «j all ş, a common expression to 
denote a person or thing of utter insignificance, poor, 
thin, miserable. wlll is the state of a woman for 
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forty days after the birth of her child, during which 
time the Moslim law regards ber as impure. 
2. 
سوق الفسوق قايم‎ 
The market of debauch 1s always open. 


“erect ;” 1f sald of the market, 1t means‏ قایم 
“open.”‏ 


300. 
علي الغفا من مره‎ ٤ کے هتفع‎ 
A blow that is profitable does not hurt the neck. 
E 
ساح حاضر و انل ا‎ 
Arms reacdly ancl good sense absent. 


On a passionate man ready to vent his rage. 


So 
He is proceeding to the pilgrimage by a day’s Journey. 


Said of the hasty. 


330. 
اسل اتال‎ 
Govern the rabble by opposing them. 


lgugw is the imperative of the verb ll wg 
The substantive is lw which means the govern- 
ment or administration of the executive power, in 
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opposition to that of the judicial body or gرڎll‎ aS 
In the Egyptian dialect wl has also another sense, 
and means ‘““ to talk gently to a person,” “ to coax or 
wheedle him.” d#iwlaw means then, “I have talked 
gently with him, enticed him by soft words.” The 
grooms in Egypt are called wla (singular ıl) 
because they treat (or ought to treat) the horse 
gently. The proverb means, that low people can 
only be governed by acting in direct opposition to 
their inclinations. 


S4. 
A tyrannical sultcin is better than constant Urotls (or 
anarchy). 


335. 
العا برسام حاد‎ 
The hearing of music is a poignctnt paaii. 

This is said in ridicule of misers, wlio are re- 
proached for their contempt of music and songs ; In 
proof of which the following saying is attributed to 
them : 

فيتفق فيغتكر فیغتم فیهوت 
The per'son listens (to music), he rejoices in tt, spends‏ 
money (on the songstress) ; then comes reflection,‏ 
he grieves and dics.‏ 


a Persian word, meaning the pain of any‏ برسام 
P‏ 
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disease; it is naturalized in Egypt among the phy- 
sicians, and signifies a violent pain, or distemper 1n 
the brain. 


330. 
The riders have carricd it vith them (on their Journey). 


Said of a piece of news so publicly known, that 
even the Bedouin travellers heard it, and reported 1t 
in every place on their way. ا‎ is a party of 
Bedouins mounted on horses or camels. 


SBE 
الاستغصا فرفة‎ 
Inquiries Dbeconue (07 lec to) sepcui'cution. 


Too much inquisitiveness or curiosity about the 
affairs of another may cause a disagreement and 
separation. 


S3 
ں رز م ی ل‎ 


السلطان يعلم و ل يعلم 


The sultén tecches, and 2s not to be taught. 


3303 
أساڪد لقرد السو“ ئي زه اذه 


Prostrate thyself Lefore the wicked monkey 1m luis 
tumie (of poiver). 
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340. 


السنور الحياح لا رطا شي ٴ 
The cat that as (always) crying catches nothing.‏ 


To be successful in taking game one must pro- 
ceed with secrecy and caution. 


.341 
شي ما طبخنا جانا دي الجہر من این 


Ve have nothing cooked ; whence came this fier ¥ coal? 


م 


On unforeseen and undeserved mishaps. 4ر‎ 
is the usual term for lighted coal. Ra) is employecl 
also in the same sense. 


.342 
e‏ اکا اشرب ب علي 


We have caten nothing ; why e ave drink ? 


We have not done anything to render necessary 
the action in question. It is usual among people 
in the East to drink only after eating, so that being 
thirsty they may the more enjoy the draught. 
ام sز علي ایش‎ er٥ ۴r لايش‎ or وه لايشي‎ the pاe-‎ 
positions 2 and الې‎ are in general used indiscriıni- 
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ely. Als, آ١ا تغىرېني علي‎ “why, or for what 
dost thou beat me 7 


.343 
ي ما لی علی اطرب طانة 


They pir'eparecdl me ; they girdled me ; but I have not 
strength Jor Ww’. 


Notwithstanding every assistance the person 1S 
unft for his business. e. from aû “to make 
ready,” “to pack up and prepare for travelling.” 


و 


It resembles the thing that ts attracted towards at. 


Thıs saying, which sounds better in Arabic than 
ın my translation, is frequently quoted, to say that 
a person frequents those people only whose characters 
agree with lis own. The construction 1s ill الشى‎ 


.345 
شکروا الوا کک ي 


They piucased the cat ; she (then vent and) dirtec i 
the meal-boar. 


Sald of those who become insolent aud over- 
bearing In consequence of praise. 
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340. 
١ شالرہ مں الائ حط :د‎ 
They took 1t of fiom the beard and put at anto the 
moustcches. 


The change did not better the condition. 
dl. 
را ابع رہ‎ 
The buying of c sleeve ; Dut not the training of hima. 


The Eastern people know well how diffcult a 
task it is to educate a slave and break his stubborn 
tem per. 

048. 
شات خیده طانت د‎ 
Ils beard became grey; his society (then) Lecame 
cgreectble. 


049. 
ابام‎ ٠ شہر ما گو لک‎ 
Of a month that does not belong to thee, clo not count 
the days. 

Do not score up the profits of others which can 
never become thine own. By gû or “month,” is 
here understood the monthly pay or gain. 

320. 
شصات س شصات امات مہضانه‎ 
A beggar filled his sack fron another beggar’. 


com monاy used in‏ شڪاز a corruption of‏ شات 
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Egypt for “a beggar.” lise is the bag out of which 
horses and asses get their evening allowance of barley 
or beans. It is loosely tied to the mouth over the 
head, like a muzzle, and the mouth and half of the 
head are in the bag during the time of feeding. 


S91. 
شرط المرافغة الوأفقة‎ 


The (first) condition of friendship 1s to agree with 
each other. 


.392 
و عیت 


Greyheacled and victous. 


SI 
اساد تفعت الفراں‎ 


The rejoicing of the envious rends the heart. 


304. 
شرارة تحرق اخارة‎ 
A single spark can burn the whole quarter. 


Trifles may cause universal clisaster. 


0 


۸ 
a ل‎ 7 


A thing that does not satiate, creates hunger. 
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356. 


Take away tne, that I may put down mine, for I 
am in haste. 


On an angry person In haste, who thinks that 
every one must make room for him and give way to 
i TES Or capIice8. کzliڊ‎ and بتاعى‎ are ex- 
pressions commonly used in Egypt for “ thine ” and 
E I the Same manner کzlaîe‎ and متاعى‎ ar 
used by the Moggrebîins ; and the Arabians Say 
حقک‎ a«4 حقى‎ From the singular بتاع‎ a pura is 


and we hear 
ED my horses, “eb الكت‎ “his books,” 
الاولاں بطوعک‎ “ thy children.” 


thus formed 1n the vulgar dialect, cgتڊ‎ 


O1. 


The dogs became satiated, and then made presents to 
cach other (of the remaining meat). 


This is applied to the generosity evinced by 
pûshûs and other great men towards cach other. 


JO. 
شي شاط و شي باط و شي انه الغطاط‎ 
Part (of 1t) was Durnt, pat of it spoiled, and part 
Cale U LAC CCUS. 


Hor money frivolously spent, such is the account 
given to him who had possessed it. blk a vulgar 
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plural of bhi The term kl is used by the gardeners ; 
who, about Cairo, are accustomed to prick the figs 
of the sycamore, while yet on the tree and before 
they are ripe, with a pointed iron, so as to tear out 
of them a piece, not larger than a pea; this is done 
to render the fruit more sweet, for experience has 
shown that an increase of sweetness 1s the conse- 
quence of allowing the air to enter by that operation 
into the heart of the fruit. Figs that have not been 
pricked never acquire a good flavour and are called 
bl or spoiled. The operation itself is styled “the 


circumcision of sycamore figs.” ا ں الحمیز‎ 


359.* 


Take off thy hand from the broth lest ot should be 
Duirnt. 

Said to expose an insidious adviser whose object 

was that be might have the broth or 

1n‏ لن لا ترق in the Egyptian dialect 0r‏ لا تحترق 


ص 


similar cases the ان‎ 1S Gel dropt in conversation. 


300. 


A little old man, yet he plays the part of @ gay 


Spark. 


the diminutive of zaq .—llsiy from gla “to‏ شویز 
play ‘the spark or gallant.”‏ 
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o 
شڪرة تستظل بها لا تدعى بقطعها‎ 


A tree that affords thee shade, do not order it to be 
cut down. 


302. 
Take of thy father fiom thy brother. 


This expression, which has no real sense in itself, 
has received, I know not how, a kind of meaning in 
the familiar language of conversation. It implies 
"after many dificulties,” or “in short,” or “to make 
SS WES, Of “at last? thus in talking of a 
Journey they say, “we travelled, we became very 
tired on the road, thirst came upon us, and hunger, 
we had to fight—take off thy father from thy 
brother —until at last we arrived.” laî gil کنا‎ 
ف الطريق و عطشنا و جعنا و تقاتلنا شل ا‎ 


اخوک حي وعصلا 


.303 
شخاع احدر علي خراً قال مرحبا قردأاش 


Urine alaghted upon durt. “ Welcome, ny friend,” 
he saad. 


This is to ridicule the dirty rascally Turkish 
soldiers, who when they meet salute each other in 
the Turkish manner with the expression مرح ترد‎ 
“ Welcome, brother, or friend !” 

Q 
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الشر قدیم 
Hvul is of old date,‏ 


305. 


2 عن الشعر و البر عن البر 
The barley engrosset my thoughts anstead of the‏ 
poetry, and the corn instead of liberalaty.‏ 


I had things quite different in my head. This 
saying, which is without wit, puns in the Arabic 
text. ai خن‎ “1t engaged my leisure or attention 
and prevented me from adverting to the other.” 
This is an expression much used. 


حرف اتاد 


006. 


EY r 


The owl has become a poetess. 


Of those who undertake professions for which 
they are not qualified. d,ãll more commonly called 
ام قوق‎ 1s that species of smal] ow] which the Syrians 


denominate “egڊ‎ 
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367 


N ET 
The asses have met unth the sacks. 


Misfortunes return. gwll: is the plural 0f تس‎ 
(See No. 254.) 


.368 
صار نقاب الغراير واعظ 


He who made a hole in the corn sacks has become Q@ 
preacher. 


A. thief turned saint. e one who bores a 
hole, more particularly with the intention of stealing. 
Thus L.k| qlëi signifies one who breaks through a 
wall that he may steal in the house, an operation 
practised with incredible dexterity by the thieves of 
Upper Egypt. رıljêé‎ the plural of šylyé a corn bag 
carried by camels ; 1t is shorter but wider than the 
ا‎ In the southern parts of Syria the gli is a 
corn measure. 


369. 


صام سنة و فطر علي بص 
He fusted for a whole year, and then broke his fast‏ 
with an onton.,‏ 


We sometimes find persons of good repute who 
forfeit their character upon some trifling occasion, 
or to obtain some small advantage. When the 
Ramadhén is over the Moslims break their fast on 
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the morning of the great feast (l, (يغطرو‎ with some 
dainty morsels from their kitchens. It is thought 
meıltorious on that occasion to eat first a few dates, 
after the example of Mohammed, and it would be 
shameful to use so mean a thing as an onion. Ihe 
term jbéy is applied to the legal breaking of the fast, 
as also to the illegal breaking of it during the course 
of the month of Ramadhan ; and it is thus said of 
a person bli „a or “he is breakfasting,” when lhe 
eats in secret, which thus becomes a very opprobrious 
expression. 


7 
۔ صغار قوم كبار أخرين‎ 
The little among (certain) people are great aanony 
othe: people. 


dl 
لاحت عوبشه لعہک الکریم‎ 
The little Ayshe well suited Abd el Kerym. 


On the meeting of two persons who sult each 
other. al ly in the Egyptian dialect means “it 
fits or sults me,” “it 18 of use to me GU TT 

3 2 


for me.” #ıge 1s the diminutive of عة‎ 


d12. 


صباح الفوأال و لا صباے العطار 
The morning salutation to the Dbean-scllc', and not to‏ 
the druggist.‏ 
Rather be poor but healthy like a peasant, than‏ 
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rich but require the apothecary’s medicines. ‘The 
word „lo is here put for daclae “the first meeting 
or saluting on going out in the morning.” According 
to popular belief in the East, the good or bad luck of 
the day is influenced by the object first seen on 
coming out of the door in the morning. Thus i is 
sald if a lucky object present itself at early hours, 
صباحنا طیب‎ “our morning salute is fortunate or 
good.” الفوال‎ from ا‎ is the man who early in the 
day sells coarse horse-beans (called when boiled 
 ) in the bûzér ; they form the principal break- 
fast of the lower classes ; but it requires the stomach 
of a peasant to digest them—they are mixed with 
butter or lamp-oil. The druggists are at the same 
time the common physicians of the town. 


373. 
The goat met the water and wetted his whiskers. 


On a person 1mmoderately enjoying the good 
luck that had happened to him. 


074. 
صاحس القليل اوی ډے‎ 
IVho possesses little has the first right to it. 


ID. 
طاهر کراشاتی جزار تال جا الكا ا ا‎ 


A seller of dogs-mceat became the son-in-law of « 
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butcher. “(There)” they said, “the diii Hu 
come to the gate of (tts) house.” 


Sald of a connection formed between two low 
fellows; it is usual to abridge this proverb and only 
quote the Ittter Blrase, لاب دار‎ E E 
person is called dll who sells the 4S or stomach 
of a sheep, together with tripes or entrails and all 
other kinds of dogs-meat ; which, however, in the 
East, seldom falls to the lot of dogs, but is purchased 
by poor people. 


376. 
صقل جبته و نفش خيته‎ 
He has smoothcd h1s cloak and cleaned his beard. 


He prepared himself for the business. Jas when 
used on the subject of cloth, means “to pass a hot 
iron over it to restore its lustre :” 1f spoken of paper, 
itl means “to glaze 1t.” dı is the under vest of 
cloth as worn in the East. نەش‎ 1n the Egyptian 
dialect “ to cleanse the beard from dust ;” the word 

„„ iS used in the same sense. 
€ 
S11 
اشد‎ 
The image of friendship 1s truth. 

It is to be wished that the Egyptians would take 
this maxim as their guide. ‘Truth 1n friendship does 
not occur in the East; I can at least conscientiously 
declare that neither in Syria nor in Egypt did any 
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instance of I1ts appearing under difficult circum- 
stances ever come within my observation : but on 
the contrary, numerous cases where those who called 
themselves fricnds, betrayed each other on the 
slightest prospect of gain, or through fear, or some 
other base motive. 


378. 
n 
Who wants c thing ûs blanc (to tts faults). 
In the Egyptian dialect >l! le means “he 
who wants the thing,” “who asks it,” or also “ he 
who possesses the thing.” In the frst sense ةجlÈ|‎ 


stands for „li>!l—and صاحب اخاجة‎ means then 


the same as ة>İÈ|‎ Jlb (See No. 34.) 


EF 
اصاب اليهزدي لعما رخيص نقال دا‎ 
A Jew found meat at a lou price. ‘“ It stinks,” he 


then scticdl. 


On the excuses offered by a miser. 


SU. 
A ready blow wath cash as better than exghty thousancl 


derhems of promised future payments. 


¡is equa t0 “ elghty thousand derhems,” a‏ پدرة 
۶ 


term not used at present 1n keeping accounts. ui 
in the Egyptian dialect equivalent t0 J| or mعzy‎ 
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حرف الكاى 


381. 


Rather (hear) the flatiulencies of the camels, than the 
prayers of the fishes. 


The most fatiguing Journey by land is preferable 
to the pleasantest sea voyage. “Take thy passage 
by sea,” sald a person to his friend, “thou wilt 
see many fishes about the ship performing their 
devotions.” “ No,” replied the friend, “I think it 
better to hear,” &c. The Egyplans dislike sea 
voyages so much that most of them choose the 
tedious and fatiguing Journey by land to Mekka, 
rather than the shorter passage by sea. apıت‎ 1s the 
prayer dJ glzw and in general any homage pald to 


the divinity. 


Two blows on the head cause pain. 


Dald of a person who lıas been twice cheated in 


the same manner. 
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S80. 


They laughed with the water-carrler', he thought it to 
be true. 


On the credulity with which inferiors listen to 
he joking promises of thelr superiors. al Igsڪs‎ 
usually means “they laughed at him ;” but some- 
times, as here, “they laughed with him,” or “joked 
with him.” sw the Egyptian pronunciation of 
aبسح‎ having the last syllables very strongly accented, 
thus “ hasabooe.” 


384. 
The guest of the hospitable treats hospitably. 


Or he learns. hospitality from those who have 
evinced it towards him. This alludes to a custonı 
general ın the East; a man invited by any respect- 
able person to an entertainment may bring with him 
several of his own friends without the desire or per- 
mission of the host ; who, nevertheless, treats them 
with as much politeness as those whom he had 
himself particularly invited. 

O 
1 : 
و شکي‎ hera ی 9 ى و‎ 
lle beat me and cried out; he got the stcrt of me 
ancl complainecl. 
Said of those who complain in the midst of thei 


SUCCCSSES. 
RK 


اس 
ر 
9 
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380. 
ضيف البدوي يسرق ثیابک‎ 
Entertain the Bedouin, he will steal thy clothes. 


On mgratitude. ‘The Bedouins of Egypt have 
the worst reputation amongst the townspeople ; and 
many of them, reduced to a mongrel race between 
free Bedouins and peasants, have adopted all the 
vices of the latter. ai 1s the Egyptian imperative 
Ol E “to treat as a guest,” “to entertain.” 


O 


zi blow fro our lover 18 as (Sweet Gs) E Cs 
PaiSIn8. 


Here the wit lies merely in the Arabic rhyme of 
zebyb, raisin, with habyb, lover. 


388. 


f 


Fight with me, Dut do not lay hold of such a part as 
may be seriously injec. 


Observe some clecency and moderation in thy 
enmity. When the Egyptian peasants fight with 
each other it frequently happens that the weaker 
seizes his adversary 1n such a manner as to cause 
dangerous or fatal results. 
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389. 
۹5 ا علا‎ 
His understanding 1s lost in has leugth. 


Said of a person as tall in stature as he is stupid 
in mind. 


گے الاجوزة 2 الح 


ت »رهه 
(Luke) the laughter of the nut (when cracked) Detuwvcen‏ 
(i00 STONES.‏ 


Said of smiles or laughter forced amidst poignant 
sufferings. 
Sl. 
تع الور > وأض چا ا سوضعک‎ 
Put the things into their places, they will put thee 
nto thy place. 


Give to every one his due and right, and thou 
shalt have thy due. This saying also means, “ make 
no innovations, and thou shalt not be disturbed.” 


J. 
Strike the innocent, that the guilty may confess. 


What a judicial maxim! It is related that in 
an intricate law suit, the kadhy caused a person 
avowedly innocent to be bastinadoed. When the 
poor man complained, the kadhy declared that he 
beat him merely with the hope that whoever was 
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the real culprit might be induced to confess out of 
compassion. 


I 
ضاحک الاناعی ف جراب النورة‎ 


(Like) the laughter of serpents in the sack of burning 
chalk. 


This in purport is similar to No. 390. ‘To torment 
serpents the children put them into a sack of 
unslaked lime, and then pour water on 1t ; the hisses 
of the serpents while they suffer the torture of 
burning, are called by the children “ the laughing of 
the serpents.” #رgi‎ is unextinguished lime ; the same 
name is also given to a paste made of this lime and 
mercury, which is used in the bath as a depilatory 
to remove hairs from the body. ly is a “leather 
bag.” 


394. 
ضيتق اخوصاة‎ 
(He 1s) of narrow throat. 
This is said of a person who blabs every secret. 


dg in Hgypt signifies that part of a birds throat 
wherein the food 1s deposited before digestion. 


O 
افرط ہں اک‎ 
(Ile) holds faster than the bland mam. 


Sald of one who never relaxes his hold. Blind 
men grasp at the objects before them with peculiar 
fofce and eagerness. 
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390. 
اضیق مر سم الخياط‎ 
Narrower than the ecu? of o needle. 


Applied to business of a diffcult nature. blašdl k 


is an expression meaning the “ ear of a needle.” We 


حې پلے الجہل ف ي سم find in the Koran blı‏ 


“until the camel shall enter into the needle’s ear.’ 


397. 
طار ت و أخلفة غ‎ 
Thy bird flew away, and another took 1t. 


Another has seized upon thy good luck, or of the 
opportunity that thou hast missed. 


o 
(Lake) « high cap, tt fills o al at a single Dloav. 


This is said of an effeminate cowardly person 
طرطورې‎ 0٥۲ طرطور‎ )8e N0. 194.) [n the Egyptian 
dialect él signifies a blow not very violent. 
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009: 
و زر رر کن‎ E ل‎ 
Beat thy crunv ancl blow thy pape. 


Thou hast obtained thy wishes, now rejoıce, this 
is the time for mirth. The Egyptians frequently 
quote this saying. The drum and the pipe are 
instruments much used, especially among the peasants. 


400. 


طیر طيره و راح پاجري خلفه 


Ile caused his lird to fly cuvay, and then went 
running C@fter tt. 


On inconsistency of conduct. 


401. 


ي 


The hole (uvhich he made) opened into a granary. 


Said of the fallure of a persons eager endeavours. 
A thief contrived to make a hole in a wall, expecting 
to find a room full of valuable goods on the other 
side ; but instead of it he found a magazine of straw 
or corn that was of little service to him. dé iS 
the hole made in the wall. di,û 1s an open yard 
where the corn or straw belonging to government is 
kept. In every town of Egypt there is such a yard, 
where the corn is heaped up, but uncovered and 
exposed to rain; which, however, only Spoils tle 
surface to the depth of six or eight Inches. As far 
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as I know, tlıere exists at present in Egypt but one 
roofed magazine of corn : this was lately erected at 


Alexandria by Mohammed Aly Pûshû. 


402. 
طالب الال بلا مال كحامل الا ل‎ 
Who seeks for wealth without (previous) wealth 1s like 
lum who carries water 1m (u steve. 


US. 
طاعة اللسار ندامة‎ 
Obedience to the tongue (ccvuses) repentance. 


Who leaves his tongue uncontrolled, repents. 


404. 
طبيب يداوي الناس و دو عليل‎ 
(Like) a physician curing the people, while he himself 
ıs dıstenuperecl. 


(A verse.) 


405. 
E NE 
Ihe food of the lon (causes) indigestion to the wolf. 
iî surfelt, indigestion. 
400. 
الطلہع الكادب يدق الرقہة‎ 
False ambution sever's the neck. 


It leads to perdition.. gab ımeans “avidity,” 
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whether for pecuniary gain, or for power, or fame, 
In which latter sense it means “ ambition. Jjy in 
the Egyptian dialect, “ to strike,” “ to cut off,” &e. 


.407 
ظلم البهايم حرام 


The ill-treatment of brute creatures as unlatvf ul. 


408. 
۱ 
کان خوان لعہہک الأحسان‎ 
Suspicious, treacherous, remote from goocl works. 
Striking characteristics of a worthless person. 
ظناں‎ is one who thinks ıll of others, because 1t is 


الذي يبظ بnlږږء understood‏ 


409. 


Tyrannical, cheating, of Dad onten. 


means that his heel (and therefore‏ کب السو 
the whole person) is of bad omen : 1t stands for‏ 
= 
ع E.‏ 
1]he Egyptıans say concerning a thing‏ به شوم 
which is of bad omen to Its possessor «ıl «4az‏ 


“his heel is not good r yT‏ موش طيیب 
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heel in passing over it will be unlucky.” (ga 
for aش )ما هھ„‎ With respect to bad omens the 
Egyptians say اعتاب و اكعاب و نواصی‎ “ thresholds, 
heels, and the horses’ forelocks ;” meaning that 
houses, men, and horses, are most exposed to the 
evil eye and bad omens. This is probably derived 
from the saying of Mohammed, ا کن ا نغي‎ 
ثلاث الدار و المراة و الدابة‎ “ et the bad omen reside 
only in three things; the house, the woman, and 
the animal.” The ancient Arabs were extremely 
superstitious on this subject ; and even now the fear 
of a bad omen .is universal, and pervades every 
transaction. 


ت العین 


410. 
عیں لا تري قلب ل پکزں‎ 
(When) the eye does not see, the heat does not grieve. 


Be not an eye-witness of misfortunes. 


411. 


In proportion to the (length of) thy garment stretch 
out thy legs. 


Accommodate thyself to the circumstances In 
8 
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wlich thou art placed. 'To stretch out one's leg 
beyond the cloak, so that any part of it should 
appear, is reckoned higlıly indecent and unmannerly 
among respectable persons in Eastern society. Before 
a superior the man who sits cross-legged must en- 
deavour to hide even his feet and toes, in fact he 
must show no part of his body but the face. In the 
Heyptıan dialect a: 1s often used for ڏدڙر‎ 


412, 


اي 
ATy enemy 1s the washer of my corpse.‏ 


Iam thrown upon the mercy of my enemy. dnlill 
is the woman who washes the corpses of females 
previously to Interment, 


.418 
ن ا و اللذور سنه 


Naked about has hinder parts, and perfume under 
them. 


Although he has not money wherewith to pur- 
chase drawers, yet he las the vanity to perfume his 
hinder parts; while even the rich are content to 
perfume their beards. The vanity of living beyond 
one’s station, and affecting airs of greatness, 18 very 
common among the Easterns of a low class ; while 
on the contrary, those of the higher classes endeavour 
to conceal their wealth by living as poorly as 1s com- 
patible with their rank. 
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Al, 
LE 


Wise men do not quarrel with cach other. 


.415 
عداوة العاقل و لا صكبة الجاهل 


The enmity of the wise, rather than the friendship of 
the fool. 


0 


At ithe ford over the Tuver the Rkalyt becomes c01- 
SPICUOUS. 


On certain occasions the bad qualities of a person 
must show themselves. dile is a fording place 
where the water is shallow. ‘The peasants in crossing 
over hold up their loose skirts, and on such occasions 
the kalyt (see No. 157,) becomes conspicuous. 


417. 
At the roastecd meat “ take, take ;” but at the vinegar 
“my teeth ache.” 


He eagerly eats the roasted meat; but when 
vinegar is offered he says, “it makes my teeth ache.” 
= i encircle, to cover, or wrap up.” Here it 
means to wrap up the pieces of roast meat in some 
bread as is practised at dinners in the East, where 
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every morsel taken from the dish is accompanied to 
the mouth with a piece of bread ; or, if possible, 
wrapped up in It. ls is that unpleasant sensation 
of the teeth when we see anything repugnant to our 
nature or taste. Vinegar made of dates is used by 
the lower classes in summer ; they dip their bread 
Into 1b. 


418. 
When the stomach 1s concerned, wisdom withdraws. 


Wisdom is overpowered by hunger or dire necessity. 


419. 
عند اليتق !ا أ , !ا صديق‎ 
„At the narrow passage there 1s no brother and no 


Jitend. 


In daneerous cases we must onlv think of savine 
ل‎ 4 
ourselves. jak “a narrow pass, OT 
(rng و‎ 
MOMENI 


420. 
چیا ن ماڪدو نة‎ 
A Uland woman shaves an insane onc. 
On improper persons employed in ridiculous 
affhirs. Hفخî‎ is derived from > or سغفیف‎ “ the 
rubbing the skin of the face with the ibn shémy as 


a depılatory to remove hairs. The libén» shémy 
)لبا شامی)‎ 1s ^ white shining gum of a glutinous 
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quality, a kind of turpentine that is imported into 
Egypt from the islands of the Archipelago, particu- 
larly from Scio, where it is produced from a species 
of fir. It is used in a melted state, the finger being 
dipped into it and rubbed over the face, by whıch 
process all the hair to which it sticks is eradicated. 
The women of Cairo whose beauty is obscured by 
hair on the skin, avail themselves of this aze 


421. 
To thy eye, O Merchant. 


The whole is displayed before thee, therefore open 
thy eyes, for if thou art cheated ın the business, 1t is 
now thy own fault. 


2 
مخت زنافي قصر الليل و 0 


To the good luck of my wedding festivities the night 
was short, and the female singers became penitents. 


This 1s said ironically to express that the wedding 
did not succeed well; and the saying is applied to 
any unfortunate circumstance that throws obstacles 
ın the way of rejolcingS. lٺi ز‎ ıs the plural of ز‎ 
“ the procession in which the bride 1s carried to the 
house of her spouse ;” and 1t also signifies “ the whole 
wedding-feast,” the principal rejolcings of which take 
place during the night; and at Cairo always on the 
night preceding the consummation of matrimony, 
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which last nicht 1s called e daıل‎ While TE 
writing this, the whole quarter of the city in which 
I reside is illuminated on a similar occasion ; and 
two men, one disguised as a French soldier, the 
other dressed up as a French woman, play their 
tricks before a large assembly of Arabs, in front of 
the bridegroom’s house; a third Arab personifies a 
cowardly Turkish soldier making love to the lady ; 
he, as well as the French pair, pronounce Arabic 
according to their supposed native idioms, a circum- 
stance which causes roars of laughter. The mock- 
ladys heart is won by the Turkish soldier, whose 
pockets are full of gold ; but the Frencl, soldier beats 
the Turk unmercifully whenever he meets him, and 
at last obliges him to put on his hat instead of the 
turban. The female singers are mostly public women 
of a loose description ; those who were expected at 
the wedding feast suddenly felt symptoms of repent- 
ance (li), and therefore did not attend. 

As certain customs usual on a Moslim wedding 
ceremony at Cairo have not been mentioned by former 
travellers, I shall here give some account of them. 
When a girl is to be asked in matrimony, a fıiend or 
relation, or the sheikh of the young man, (who has 
instructed him in reading the Korûn,) goes to the 
girl's father, and makes a bargain for her. It is a 
real bargain, for the gıul's affections are never con- 
sulted, and the amount of the price to De sS 
her (iil! g> as they call it,) 1s the Only MULLET 
taken into consideration, provided the stations in life 
of both parties sufficiently correspond ; but even in 
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this respect the Egyptians are not very scrupulous, 
and a man of low extraction and profession who 
possesses wealth often marries into a high class. The 
price paid for the girl to her father, or, if he be dead, 
to the nearest male relation, varies according to her 
rank, fortune, or reputation for beauty. Among the 
first-rate merchants the price is from two huudred to 
three hundred dollars; among those of the second 
class, from sixty to eighty; and the lower classes 
often pay no more than from three to five dollars. 
lt is usual to pay half of the money immediately 
ın advance, this sum becomes the property of the 
father; the other half remains in the bridegroom’s 
hands, and reverts to his wife if he should die or 
divorce her ; but if she herself sues for a divorce she 
forfeits her claim to the money. On the day of 
betrothing (Ghia! ayy) the girl's father gives a small 
entertalnment in his house, where none assemble but 
intimate friends, the bridegroom himself not being; 
present. lhe day for the marriage is then fixed. 
If any festivity is to take place (a circumstance with 
which the poorer classes generally dispense), the 
street wherein the bridegroom resides is for six or 
seven days before the marriage decorated with flags 
and varlous-coloured lamps, suspended from cords 
drawn across the street. Three days before the 
marriage ceremony the festivities usually begin ; if 
the parties are great and rich people, they begin 
eight days before—the house is then full of company 
every night, and an open table is kept. But on the 
great night of the feast (that immediately preceding 
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the nuptial night,) singing and dancing women are 
hired to attend, and the whole street is illuminated. 
Next morning when the nuptials are to take place 
«(یوم الدحلة)‎ (which in Egypt is always on Monday 
or Thursday, the other days being considered of bad 
omen with regard to weddings,) the girl's father 
repairs to the bridegroom’s house, accompanied by 
some of his friends, in order to conclude the marriage 
compact (aj!) ; after a plentiful dinner the mutual 
friends assemble in a circle, the girl's father and the 
bridegroom sitting in the midst. 'The former takes 
the others hand, and after the recital of a short 
prayer addresses him in these words : “ I give to thee 
my daughter N ,, „ „, the adult YISIn, i 
according to the law of God and of his prophet.” 
ب البكة البالغة بستة الله و رسوله عليه)‎ 
ماwdl)‎ To which the other replies: “I take thy 
daughter N ,, „ „ in marriage, the adult virgin, accord- 
ing to the law of God and of his prophet.” ‘The 
father asks, “ Dost thou accept my daughter 7 
(اتېلىت پتي)‎ "he answer is, “[ have accepted her.” 
(قبلتها)‎ The father immediately adds, “God bless 
thee with her.” (lai JÛ يبارک‎ eللا(‎ And the bride- 
groom replies, “I hope in God that she may prove a 
blessing.” (4 lè gl src) The Fatha (or irst 
chapter of the Koran) is then recited by the whole 
company, and all present shake hands with the 
bridegroom, and congratulate him. No document or 
marriage contract 1s written on this occasion, nor 
even at the time of betrothing, when two witnesses 
only are required, to attest verbally the betrothing 
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and the payment of the money. While this ceremony 
ıs taking place, the bride, having left her own house, 
and accompanied by all her female relations, proceeds 
through the town In a manner faithfully represented 
in a plate of Niebuhr’s Travels. She is completely 
veiled, generally with a Cashmere shawl; a large 
canopy of red silk or cotton stuff, held by four men, 
is carried over her head; the musicians go before 
her. She parades through all the principal streets 
from morning till evening, for six or eight hours.* 
When great people marry, these processions are con- 
ducted upon a more magnificent scale. I lıave seen 
many nuptial processions of persons high in office at 
the court of Mohammed Aly ; the bride was seated 
in a carriage, and all the different trades and pro- 
fessions of the town appeared personified upon richly 
decorated open waggons drawn by horses ; in these 
waggons the tradesmen and artists had established 
their shops, and sat working in the same manner as 
in their own regular abodes: sixty or seventy of 
those waggons followed the carriage of the bride. 
Before them went rope-dancers, harlequins, &e., and 
at their head was a masqued figure that is frequently 
seen parading in front of nuptial processions of an 
inferior order, and conducted with much less pomp 
and splendour; this figure is a young man whose 
head, arms, legs, and entire body are patched over 


# In Syria, where this procession is accompanied with other 
ceremonies and usually takes place in the early part of the night, 
it is reckoned a very bad omen to pass with the bride before & 
public bath, and therefore those streets are carefully avoided into 


which the baths open. 
3 
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with white cotton, so that no part of the skin can be 
perceived, his person appearing as if completely pow- 
dered over. He exhibits, in the natural position, 
that object which constituted the distinguishing 
attribute of the ancient Roman god of the gardens ; 
this is of enormous proportion, two feet in length, 
and covered with cotton; and he displays it with 
indecent gesticulation in all the bûzéûrs before the 
staring multitude, and during the whole time of the 
procession. How this custom, which is not known 
in other places, began among the Egyptians, I1 am 
unable to ascertain ; but it seems not improbably 
some remnant of the worship paid by their forefathers 
to that god, whose temple at Karnak 1s the most con- 
siderable now existing in Egypt. Towards evening 
the bride arrives, half fainting from fatigue, before 
the gate of her spouses dwelling, from which he 
issues, suddenly clasps her in his arms as if by 
violence, and running off with his fair prize carries 
her into the female’s apartments up stairs, where all 
the women of both families are assembled. This 
evening 1s past with much fewer festivities than the 
last ; there are not any public rejoicings in the 
streets, and none but the relations and Intimate 
friends attend at supper. The bridegroom now in 
his turn leaves the house, he parades in hiš newest 
clothes, by the light of torches and to the sound of 
drums, a short way through the town, accompanied 
by his friends ; he then goes to the Mosque, aud 
recites the Aeshe, or last evening prayer, after which 
he returns to his home. As soon as he enters the 
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house his friends leave him, but at parting strike 
him many times with their hands upon his back ; 
these blows he endeavours to avoid by running in as 
fast as possible. He 1s indulged with a short repose 
in his own apartment, and a message is then sent 
informing him that his bride is ready to receive him. 
He finds her in his bedchamber, sitting upon the 
sofa with two women by her side, usually the mother 
or aunt, and the old midwife of her family. It is 
here that for the first time her face is seen by the 
bridegroom, and his expectations are but too often: 
disappointed. At his entrance the veil that covers 
her is removed by her attendants ; she then rises 
and kisses his hands. An invariable and indispen- 
sable custom now obliges the bridegroom to give 
money to both the female attendants, and kewise to 
put some money into the hands of his bride, this 1s 
called “ the price for the uncovering of the face ” 
.(حی کشف الوجه)‎ 1f is circumstances allow him, 
he generally gives gold coins : 1f he is poor, he gives 
a piastre, or even a few paras ; something, however, 
must be given, although a trifling sum, 1n testimony 
of the veil having been removed with the girl's 
consent. The two women then retire, and none 
remain but the bride and bridegroom. During this 
first nuptial “ tête ù tête” many women assemble 
before the door, striking drums, singing, and shouting 
loudly, to prevent from being heard any conversation 
that might pass between the newly married couple. 
On this occasion the bridegroom must convince him- 
self that no man has anticipated him in the possess1on 
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of the fair one, whom also he must no longer allow 
to boast of being a maiden (lgiysy «il). The mode 
in which he acquires that conviction is sometimes sO 
repugnant to manly feelings, that I must describe 1t 
in a language better adapted than the English to a 
detail of similar proceedings. wlill gy» انما کئيرين‎ 
تسنغني کک الوقت عر وطية البننت فيا كخرفوها باصبعهم‎ 
و العامه يستعملوا أيضصا مغتاح خحشب حي الفلاحين و‎ 
ناس السفلا لا يرتوا البنت ال بامغتاح بل يعيبوا كل الذين‎ 
ما يفغعلوا کذلک‎ Before the bridegroom approaches 
his bride it is reckoned proper that he should 
utter aloud these words of the Koran : , نصر م ا4‎ 
فے تریب‎ Among the lower classes of Moslims at 
Cairo it is customary that on the day after the 
nuptials certain female relations of the bride should 
carry her innermost garment (not her handkerchief 
as some travellers have related, ) in triumph to the 
houses of thelr neighbours. But this practise is 
not adopted by the more respectable inhabitants, 
among whom the chemise .is exhibited only in the 
br1degroom’s house to the women assembled there ; 
and In many instances the people of high rank con- 
demn even this exhibition as indecent, and no longer 
allow 1it. On that night, immediately after the 

„_„ conclusion of their first interview, the bride and 

“hyidegroom retire to , separate apartments ; next 
mûG»ning they go to the bath ; and for seven days 
after sorne female relations constantly remain with 
the bride 1n the house of her husband, but he is not 
permitted to approach her. 
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The bride furnishes herself with clothes for the 
marriage, and with ornaments ; she brings likewise 
to her husbands house much furniture, bedding, 
kitchen utensils, &c. (called li) often of greater 
value than the price which was paid for her ; those 
articles continue her property. 

If a widow marries, none of those ceremonies 
take place; the nuptials are celebrated in a quiet 
manner by the family alone. Even the marriage of 
a virgin is sometimes not accompanied by any fes- 
tivities, but for this omission an express stipulation 
must be made at the time of betrothing ; else the 
bride and her friends would consider themselves 
insulted. 

It is always expected that those who are invited 
to nuptials should bring some presents ; sugar, coffee, 
and wax candles, are the articles generally sent on 
such occasions to the bridegroom’s house, upon a 
large board covered with a fine handkerchief. 

Divorces are extremely common at Cairo; I 
believe there are few individuals who have not 
divorced one wife. Polygamy is much less frequent 
than Europeans imagine. Of one hundred married 
men in this city there certainly is not more than one 
who has two wives ; and not more than one in five 
hundred who has more than two. The privilege of 
having four, which the Moslim law allows, is enjoyed 
by the richest class only, those who can afford to 
keep separate establishments. 

To estimate the condition of the Arab women at 
Cairo, by that reported to exist at Constantinople 
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and in the large Turkish towns, would be very 
erroneous. Females probably enjoy more freeclom 
here at Cairo than in any other part of the Turkish 
empire, the deserts excepted ; and whether for that 
reason, or from some accessory causes, they are of less 
reserved manners, and more addicted to debauchery 
than the women of the nelghbouring countries, Syria 
and Hed]ûz. 


د 


The liar is short-lived (soon detected). 


424. 


£ 
علي ٘ أن یودن‎ 
It is the Dusıness of the M. el to call to prayers. 
There are appropriate persons for the performance 
of every business. gle sometimes means “the business 


of” “belonging to.” Thus it is said, هذ على‎ “ths 
is my business or duty to perform,” “this obligation 


devolves upon Me. ُ 


4235. 
کار حي پنبت النوار‎ 
Live, thou ass, until the clover sprouts up. 


Exhorting a foolish person to be patient and not 
to despond, as it is quite certain that circumstances 


will change for the better. 
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.426 
علموني کیف اهاجرکم قالوا خلینا و ررح 


each me how I can depart from you. Let us alone, 
they said, and begone. 


Said of a person fondly imagining that he is dear 
to people who do not care about him. 


427.* 


mT E 1 
اشر الحلى تصلى واد ا ا‎ 
Live with hım who prays, and thou prayest ; live with 
the singer’, (nd thou singest. 


428. 
عفاشة و تلاشة و بقبقه وحاشة‎ 
A maserable disorderly slut talks proudly and affects 
piueleny. 


Aشافع‎ comes from the tern شفع—which‎ in the 
Egyptian dialect signifies “ miserable baggage,” 
“ trumpery ; thus they say êi éz meaning a 
“deal of rubbish and trumpery.” The word نغ‎ is 
a cant term employed only In this phrase, and 
without any real signification, but it serves to rhyme 
WIth Jie (Bee No. 146 and No. 319.) In a wider 
S€¬S8¢ê ic means also “ baggage in general,” “ par- 
cels of goods.” aèlj from the word مطلاشی‎ ٠ thro 
about,” “ disorderly,” “ worthless.” ké, on imitative 
word expressing the gurgling sound which water 
produces In passing through the narrow opening of 
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earthen Jars when poured out. From this is derived 
its figurative sense, the talking loud, and also bab- 
bling. ة#شlz,‎ from zg “to abstract one's self 
froın society,” “to neglect one’s friends,” “to behave 
towards them with reserve and affected airs.” 


A 


The cat became blind yet still was hankering cfter' 
mice. 


430. 


To keep the fumily 1n good condition, not to desti'oy 
1 


When the words šرlg‎ and dl refer t0 تaڊ‎ (a 
house or family), šرlg‎ means “to keep the family in 
a good state by letting the mother live with her 
husband and children ;” and #ıl,ة‎ means Om 
the family by divorcing the mother and obliging her 


2 ا 


to quit the house.” تيoll ب‎ is likewise used 


when the father of a family dies. 
451. 
EY ١ 
Unmarried, quarrelsome, and retaining no fiend, 


Said of one whose manners are repulsive. 
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عریاں و فب کمه ميزان 
(Half) naked and a balance in his hand.‏ 


Miserable, still laying claim to the habits of the 
wealthy. lye does not here properly mean “naked,” 
but “half-naked,” “in rags.” The substantial mer- 
chants of Cairo frequently carry a small balance in 
their wide sleeves, to weigh the sequins and other 
gold coins which they receive in payment. 


.433 
ENES‏ على الا 


We taught him begging, and (now) he has the start 
of us at the gates. 


The pupil excelling his master. See No. 350, 
0۲ شات‎ 


434. 


A pap of the cookery of Om Aly. 


To express a thing prepared with great care and 
nicety. #š“se is a pap made of meal, butter, and 
water, much used among the negroes and also among 
the peasants. gle !»م‎ a womans name; as women 
are often called by the name of their favourite child, 


usually the first-born son. 
0 
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.435 
ادر على الغرفة تالت يا سردة يا مصارنة 


The Kettle reproached the kitchen spoon. “ Thou 
blackee,” he said, “ thou idle babbler.” 


Of those who reprove others for faults of which 
they themselves are more guilty. «ill is a large 
wooden kitchen spoon. lazy has not in Egypt 
always the literal signification, but means “to talk 
idly,” “to give bad advice,” “to delude a person by 
shrewd words.” 


.436 
ر اخم امسصی عاشک پا بظڈ 


Instead of thy (fine) tattoo and thy painting, wipe 
of the dirt from thy face, thou hussey. 


Do what is right and necessary before thou 
thinkest of what is merely ornamental. hbşbخ‎ so 1s 
called the tattooing of the female peasants and those 
of the lower classes in general; this 1s produced by 
incisions made along the forehead and temples, dis- 
posed in separate lines, but never forming any regular 
figures. اخمرة‎ is the red colour, with which the gay 
women paint their hands and feet ; it is made either 
of Henna or of Cinnabar. In the Egyptian dialect 
عاش‎ means “ dirt in the eye,” (and likewise, “ sore- 
ness of the eye”). 3š 1s an insulting expression, 
equivalent to “ slut or wench.” It originally signifies 
—labia pudendorum, que a Cahirinis eta رgبij‎ 
dicuntur, et in puellis exciduntur. 
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.437 
عناق الاجتياع الیب من عناق الوداع 


The embrace at meeting is better than that at parting, 


438. 
> عينة ف الطبق و ادن‎ 
Hts eye upon the cupboai'd, his ear towards the crier 
(of things Jor sale an the street). 

Applied to a greedy glutton. gb is a board or 
shelf in a room whereon eatables, especially fruits and 
sweetmeats, are deposited. Jzj yh “to him who 
cries,” wiz., cries victuals, fruit, &c., for sale ; it is 
here put for ف من زع‎ 


409. 


عیں الشيس . تتغطي 
The eye of the sun cannot be hidden.‏ 


Superior excellence or beauty will become known, 
notwithstanding every effort made to conceal them. 
شس 4د عیں الشہس‎ are often said indifferently ; it 
also means the body of the sun, or the solar rays. 
This proverb is taken from a poem 1n praıse of wine, 
beginning with the following verses :— 


اراح ادام القرقف البكر العاجوز الشمطا 
غطوها الندامة تالت عين الشمس لم تتغطي 
In the first line there are six different terms‏ 
expressing wine.‏ 
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440. 


و اتر هذا هر العار الكير 
Borrow and lend out (what thou hast borrowed), that‏ 
is the great shame.‏ 


This is a verbal play on the different meanings of 


441. 
عرس و في طرنه ختان‎ 
A wedding, and by its side a curcumciston ( feast). 


A surplus or superabundance of rejoicings. The 
term 3l, is more commonly used in Egypt than gli 
To save expense the Egyptians frequently celebrate 
these two festivals at the same time, when an e 
tunity of doing so presents itself. 


,442 
س التخت و اول الكريدة و نكتة امسا 


The jewel of the necklace, the canopy of the throne, 
the vanguard of the army, the point in dascourse, 
the best ver'se of the poem. 


The “eye of the necklace ” (šدlلزll‎ gaze) is the 
precious stone, or medallion, or gold coin, which 
hangs upon the breast, from the middle of a woman’s 
necklace, to attract particular not1ce. 3a“ OF دة‎ 
“an army or e body of troops In actual warfare ;” 
الاجریدة على الوهابي ,وط‎ “the army aginst the 
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Wahéby.” ةšaı الجر‎ Jyl is the “head or vanguard of 


the army, composed of the bravest soldiers.” نكتة السات‎ 
“ the very point or most material part of the question 
under discussi0¬.” ةدaحتll‎ qı so is styled the 
verse (kay) wherein the poet has exerted his utmost 
powers ; the main verse of the poem, usually found 
towards the end of those compositions called Kasgde. 


443. 
عصارة لوم في قارورة خبث‎ 
A dırty liquor am a wretched Dottle. 
A bad character and unseemly body. ةرlaz‎ a 


liquid extracted by pressure from whatever source it 
may be. sgl the same as sjljš a “ glass bottle.” 


444, 
عليه ما على الطبل يوم العيد‎ 
May that come upon him whach comes upon the drum 
on the feast-day. 


Much beating ; verbatim, “to him what to the 
drum on the day of festival.” 


445. 
عليه ما على المحصنات م العذاب‎ 
May those torments be his which are the due of the 
adulteresses. 
May he suffer stoning. Here is to be understood 
ا)حصنات الرانیات‎ or those women whom the Koran 
condemns to be stoned (ترجم)‎ 
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4460. 
flay that be hts lot which is the lot of the Sabbat men. 


The Sabbat men, or the Jews, are doomed to hell 
fire by the Koran. All these imprecations are in 
common and frequent use. 


447. 
لهي پاخري نرق السطع و یظر اں الناس لا یرود‎ 
The blind man does what 1s nasty upon the roof 


of the house, and thinks that the people do not 
see hum. 


Said of a blockhead who fancies that the world is 
unacquainted with his foolish tricks, however openly 
he practises them. The rûeaning of فوق اط„‎ i8 
properly “ above the roof or terrace of the house ;” 
but it is constantly used to express “upon the 
terrace.” 

448. 
العادة توم الطبيعة‎ 
Custom is the twin of the innate character. 


(See No. 138.) 


449. 
اعز من مي البعوض‎ 
More rare than Jly-brains. 


Said of any thing very scarce. yz means 
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originally (as here) “a fy”; but in the common dialect 
of Egypt this name is given to a sort of vermin that 
stick to the beards of filthy peasants, and are also 
صيبان !وء‎ 
450. 
Scarcer than the nose of the lion. 


Sald of a rare thing, because 1t is difficult to take 
a lion by the nose. ۰ 


451. 


الق 5 د 
More adhesive than a tick.‏ 


Said of a person whom one cannot shake off. قراد‎ 
Is a species of tike (or tick) ; these creatures attach 
themselves firmly to the body (especially to the belly) 
of a camel, and annoy him extremely. 


452. 


اعدل من المیزان 
More just than a balance.‏ 


453. 
العاف تراس ال‎ 
Honour (resides) on the manes of horses. 


This is taken from the saying of Mohammed, 


and 1s often quoted to show‏ الخیر معقود بنواسی الخیل 
the superior distinction which a horseman claims‏ 


above him who rides upon an ass. lyi properly 
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signifies the lock of hair that falls on the horse's 
forehead. 
454. 
EET u 
عدر يتولي احی لساک)‎ 
It is an excuse the texture of which is not truth's oun 
work. 

Said of a false excuse. The construction is J| 
0 لم يتولي نس هذا‎ In the ا‎ dialect پتولي‎ 
often means “to do a thing by one’s self,” “ by one’s 
own e equivalent t0 نس الغفعل بالنفس‎ 0٣١ پنسے‎ 
‘“to weave.” A more common term for weaving 18 


ww 


and a weaver is called Jlj: in Egypt.‏ قزر 


455. 
غاببت السباع ت الضباع‎ 
The lhons withdrew, the hyenas then played. 


A verse which is frequently quoted conveys the 
same meaning : 


و کا الیداں مں اشد 


رتص ابن عرس و ززم النهس 
And when the lon has cleared the field,‏ 


The ferret dances and the Ichncumon sings. 


a species of sma] weasel or‏ 18 اہں عرس ٥١‏ عرس 
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ferret very common in Egypt; it comes into the 
houses, feeds upon meat, is of a gentle disposition 
although not to be domesticated, and full of play and 
gambols. weill is the Ichneumon rat, that has a 


sharp shrill voice. »j pj in the Egyptian dialect, 
means ‘““ to sing,” ‘““ to recite a poem.” 


456. 


A clear loss rather than a profit of distant expectation. 


4517. 
Scarcity and bad (corn) measuring. 


Bad times and bad men. 


.458 
غراب قال الله حت قال بقي نياش الڪرا واعظ 


A crow exclaimed “ God is the truth ;” “then,” quoth 
one, “the dirt scraper has become a preacher.” 


ىقãب‎ is a kind of expletive often used in Egypt, 
sometimes meaning “there,” “therefore,” “altogether, 
or “in short ;” but at other times it has not any sIg- 
nification whatever and is quite superfluous. (Dee 
No. 268.) e “to search upon the ground,” “to 
” “to scrape, or scratch it.” 


dig 1t slightly, 


6 
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459. 
غلام كغاية لا جاءكية و لا جراية‎ 
A boy-servant of all work, without food or wages. 


Said in reference to the unwillingness of a person 
to reward those who have served him well. dةlds‎ 
“suficient,” 1.€., for all the work required in the 
house. daselج‎ 1s the common term in Egypt for 
wages or monthly pay. sly in the Egyptian dialect 
signifies the daily allowance of victuals given to 
soldiers, labourers, servants, &c. 


460. 


کیب 


6 غيرة القحبة زنا و غیرد ا‎ 
The Jealousy of the harlot (1s evinced Dy) adultery, 
that of the virtuous woman (by) weeping. 


461. 
ت ر ل مصاحية العدو‎ 
Anger with our friend, rather than constant friend- 
ship with our enemy. 

۰ “to be angry with,” “to quarrel with.” The 
express10n die ggڍie‎ ll “I am angry with him,” is 
often heard. 

462. 
غدوذ في الصعيد ما هى بعيد‎ 
The dinner is in U pper Lgypi—it 1s not fur of. 
This is said in ridicule of the parasites (Jaéb) who 


run from one end of the town to the other for the 
sake of a good dinner. 
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4063. 
غيرة المراة مفتاع طلاقها‎ 
T'he jealousy of o wife 1s the key to her divorce. 


4064. 
نا بلا قرا شا ا‎ 
Singing without remuneration is like a dead body 
without perfumes. 


When the singing women perform in Egypt they 
collect money from all the persons present, the 
landlord or host as well as the guests ; and according 
to custom, one of them proclaims with a loud voice 
the sum which each person puts on the plate, 
mentioning at the same time the donors name; 
this custom excites the vanity of those who form 
the company, each from a kind of emulation in 
liberality wishing to have his own name mentioned 
as the most generous; this heightens the interest 
and pleasure of the society, and fills the pockets of 
the singers. b,ãi signifies the money given to the 
singers by the company. bgiz is a mixture of 
camphor and rose-water, with which the face of a 
dead person is sprinkled before the body is placed 
in the coffin. 


465. 
My debtor 1s still more backward in payment than 
JI am myself. 


This is said in excuse for our not paying a debt, 
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as our own debtor does not pay us. ayê in the 
Hgyptian dialect means the debtor and also the 
creditor. رıڪãl‎ is here used in the same sense as رعlزne‎ 
which means in Egypt one who is backward in 
paying, or generally remiss in doing what is his 
duty. 

466. 


غدي ماخامیر و لا تعشي ا 
Give dinner to the drunken—but not supper to the‏ 
,108( 

The drunken, it is supposed, will become sober in 
the evening ; but the tipsy during supper will be in- 
toxicated and continue so all night. git “a man 
completely drunk.” رSlw‎ or gljsw “one who is 
رجل ف النشوة .8¥م1ا‎ ““ a person clouded or stupified 
with wine,” being the first stage of drunkenness. 
This expression corresponds exactly to the German 
“ benebelt.” 

467. 
قضبه علي طرف مناخير‎ 
IIs anger as on the edge of his nose. 

Ever ready to burst forth. lie properly 

signifies nostrils, but 1s used constantly in Egypt 


for nose, or dHil—a term seldom heard there in 


familiar conversation. 


468. 
غاص خوصة و جا بروشة‎ 
He plunged a (deep) plunge, and came up with a 
piece of dung. 
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.469 
نار ما وسعه شقه حطوا في قعره مزه 


A mouse fered that her hinder part was not sufi- 
ciently wide ; they then introduced an iron pestle. 


On remedies that cause an evil worse than that 
for which they are applied. yg is a low word for 
شید بطیز‎ &c., more politely expressed by aul 
The word dkıj_e means a thick heavy iron club held 
by both hands, and used by the public coftee-roasters 
to pound the roasted beans in large mortars. 


470. 
She has a distorted mouth and dainks Meloukhuyct. 


She does a thing seldom done by others, although 
she is less qualified for doing so than others. lali 
“ with a distorted mouth.” The pot-herb meloukhya 
is boiled with meat till it forms a thick broth, of 
which the Egyptians are very fond ; they eat it with 
a spoon or dip their bread into it, but few drink the 
thick broth, and the woman with a distorted mouth 
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has the least claim to do so, because she will 
probably spill it, being scarcely able to drink mere 
water without letting some fall about. The | at 
the end of lii and lıtgle is according to the 
pronunciation of the lower classes of Cairo, by 
which a strong accent is laid upon the š at the end 
of feminine nouns. 


471. 


A feddén may have «a kassaba bestowed in ats favour. 


A trifling thing may be sacrificed ın favour of a 
great one. It would have been better Arabic thus : 
و‎ ٠ قصدة‎ The feddéin is an Egyptian land 
measure, of which the extent differs accordIng to 
the various departments of the revenue : 

“ Feddén el kamel,” or “el Djerkasy,” 1s composed 
of 400 square rods or Kassabas, and 1s computed at 
24 kerats ; the kassaba being an imaginary portion 
of the division which comprises 24 kerats, and used 
on many occasions. 

Feddin of 3333 square kassabas or 20 kerats. 

Feddéin of 300 kassabas or 18 kerats ; this 1s 
the feddén most used at present. The kassaba that 
composes it has 3y yg metres. But this kassaba, or 
rod, which the surveyors now use in measuring out 
the sown fields every year, according to the new 
regulations of Mohammed Ali Pasha, (who has 
abolished the land taxes assessed upon vıllages, or 
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districts at large, and now takes throughout the 
country the mars from: each feddûn), this rod, 1 
say, is often changed, 1.e. shortened, to cheat the 
peasants, and every two or three years an inch 1s 
lopped off from it. The poor fellah is little aware of 
this diminution at the moment, but he has, however, 
found out that at present (in 1817) the kassaba used 
is only three-fourths of what it was twelve years 
ago under the Mamelouks, although the feddaûn for 
which they pay the tax still contains the same 
number of rods. The manner in which the kassaba 
itself is measured favours a deception of this kind. 
Iımmemorlal custom has decided that 1t ought to 
consist of twenty-four fists (i45), meaning such as 
are formed in seizing a stick with the hand and 
keeping the thumb erect upon it, thus— 


No exact measure has ever been determined, and it 
may be easily conceived that government does not 
choose the largest hands to fix the length of the 
rod. In 1816, the kassaba had about 63 Cairo 
pikes. The peasants are so stupid, or so negligent, 
that perhaps they seldom discover the cheat, or 
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think it of little moment ; besides, they respect it as 
a custom of their forefathers. The shortening of 
the kassaba by an inch, probably makes an increase 
in the receipts of the Fiscus of from £20,000 to 
£30,000 sterling per annum. This 1s one of the 
numerous tricks and secret measures by which 
government curtaills the fellah’s pittance without 
incurring the blame of open tyrannical extortion. 

According to the latest data there are about 
2,000,000 of feddén now under actual cultivation in 
Egypt, (of which five-sixths ‘are sown with grain). 
Then 2,000,000 of feddûn at the rate of 33 or 
4 dollars annual tax per feddén, (as it may be now 
computed,) gives a land revenue of at least 7,000,000 
of dollars to the Pasha of Egypt; a sum that forms, 
I believe, little more than half of his income. 

As I have mentioned the subject of taxatioıu in 
Egypt, it may gratify the reader to lay before him 
an accurate statement of the proportion which the 
land tax bears to the field income of the cultivator 
in this country. The following is an account of the 
expenditure on a field near EËsne, in Upper Egypt, 
and the produce of it in winter 1813-1814. It 
must be recollected that in the higher parts of 
Egypt the Nile never inundates the ground, but 
that the fields are irrigated in high-water time either 
by means of wheels, or of buckets worked by men, 
who draw the water up from the river. 

A society of twenty-six peasants had hired a 
piece of ground comprising seventeen feddûns, of 
which fourteen were destined for durra, and three 
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for water-melons ; it being the custom of poor 
fellahs, who have not any landed property of their 
own, to associate every year and hire a field. 


Expenses incurred in the Cultivation of Seventeen 
Feddéns. 

For three months twenty of the associates were 
occupied in drawing up water from the river in 
buckets, which they emptied into the small channels 
made to convey the water into the field. This 
labour was continued incessantly during the whole 
day until the durra approached to maturity. ‘Those 
who could not themselves attend, were obliged to 
send in their stead labourers hired for the purpose. 
Besides these twenty men, two were employed n 
keeping the channels clear of mud and weeds; two 
others in partitioning the water at its issue from the 
channels over the field ; and one man superintended 
the whole of the labourers, and excited them to 
exertion. The sheikh, or head man of the company, 
was alone exempt from contributing his share of 


actual work. 
Piasters. 


The daily labour of a felah in drawing the 
bucket (which is of a more fatiguing nature 
than the hardest field work in Europe), was 
then estimated in Esne at fifteen paras, of 
which ten were reckoned as pay in cash, and 
five paras for food, (viz., lentils, oil or durra 
cakes,) thus making the labour of each man 
during the three months amount to the value of 
thirty-four piasters ; or for the whole o 
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Piaster's. 


90 


طط 


20 


ToTAL ا‎ e ا‎ 0 
2 


After the conclusion of those three months, 
when the clusters of the durra (called then 
(قنادیل‎ were nearly ripe, five or six persons were 
employed in watching the crop of durra as 
well as the melon field, to guard them from 
nightly robbers, and from the multitude of 
sparrows and other small birds, which often, 1n 
spite of every precaution, deprive the fellah of 
the whole fruit of his labours. ‘The daily pay 
of these men is estimated at twelve paras, or 
sixty for them all, during two months, until 
the durra harvest in February or March 

For the construction of water-buckets and 
the poles to which they are suspended, and which 
facilitate the operation of drawing them up 

Seed (yl) of 14 feddéns of durra, at one raf- 
tan per feddén, makes 3ğ mud for the whole, or 

Seed for three feddéûns of melon field 

Labour of throwing the durra seed . 

Labour of planting the melon seed 

Hxpenses of harvest, twelve persons for 
four days, at fifteen paras per day 

Expenses of treading out the grain and 
winnowing 1t, which is performed on the spot 
when the produce of the field is collected in a 
large heap 

Hire of the آ0‎ 0 E 8 0 
the owner of the field, 13 mud for each feddén, 


we may Say . 


labour—pmiasters 


103 
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Produce of Seventeen Fedddns. 


Pıasters. 


280 


40 


390 


104 


The water-melons of the three feddéûns, 
sold in the market of Esne at from two to 
three paras each a. 

Hach. of the associates for own eating 
from off the field about sixty paras 

For about three months the associates cut 
every day weeds and grass from the durra and 
melon field, which they divided among them 
every evening; part of the weeds and grass 
they sold at the market of Esne for feeding 
horses, camels, and asses in that town ; part of 
them they gave to their own sheep and goats; 
and part was taken away from them forcibly 
every morrıing, by the soldiers of the garrison. 
The daily share of each associate may be com- 
puted at from sıx to seven paras, making for 
the three months about fifteen pilasters per 
head cr 
When the grain was every asscclate 
carried home four and-a-half tellys, or forty 
mud sooyy, worth at that time thirty-two 
paras per mud, or thirty-two piasters for the 
share of each ; in all 2 

The dry durra stalks, ا‎ 1 
harvest fall to the share of each individual, 
and of which the leaves are given to the cattle 
as food in the summer months, the canes of 
them being used for fuel or for thatching, 
were worth about four plasters ; orin the whole 
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Piasters. 
Each associate besides fattened at home 


with the dry durra leaves a couple of sheep, 
which he could sell afterwards with a profit of 
about three plasters per head ; we may say six 
piasters for each individual ; or ın the whole . 156 


س 


TorTAr PRODUCE of the field—ptasters 1802 


I must here observe that the durra harvest had 
been bad, because a high wind and heavy rain in 
November had bent or broken the stalks of the 
plant ; otherwise the produce of the field might have 
been 1000 piasters in durra, instead of 832 ; the 
water having been very abundant this year. How- 
ever, two or three years seldom elapse without some 
calamity equally distressing as heavy rain ; either 
innumerable flights of birds, worms in the ground, 
or low water, which adds considerably to the labour 
and expense of irrigation, are circumstances that 
cause a great diminution in the produce : for those 
misfortunes, 1f the crop does not entirely fail, 
government never makes the smallest allowance. 


Piasters. 
Total produce. . . . . . ys 
Total expense. . . . . . ys 
Clear produce . . . . . . oy 


The taxes of this year were twenty-nine 
piasters per each feddan of durra and melons, 
which are usually sown together, making in all 493 


Remained to the fellahs, taxes n 
—MIasters A 
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The income of a feddûn (taxes deducted) was 
therefore 183 piasters. 

Each of the associates had for his share twelve 
piasters, after having worked during the whole 
winter season. As the durra fields are very seldom 
(if ever) sown twice in Upper Egypt, the man had 
to support himself during the rest of the year either 
by joining some other society to sow summer seed, 
or by hiring himself out as a labourer. 

The produce of the corn field 1s better, although 
the seed produces much less, because corn does not 
require such long continued or incessant labour of 
irrigation. At the same period, the produce of a 
corn field near Esne, was 84 pilasters per feddin ; 
the expenses may be calculated at 15 plasters, and 
the taxes laid upon corn flelds were then 40ğ 
plasters ; there remained a clear profit of 29 plasters. 

The corn measures of Upper Egypt are the erdeb 
and the tellys. The erdeb has 12 muds, or 24 kadahs, 
or 48 raftans. The tellys has 16 muds. Of the murc 
there are two kinds, the mud el shoone (or the 
granary mud), and the mud el soogy (or souky), the 
market mud; 16 of the mud el shoone make 9 mud 
el soogy. The seed of the 14 feddéns of durra was 
3ğ mud soogy. The produce yielded 40 muds for 
each associate, or 1040 for the whole, which makes 
297 for each mud of seed. The durra is usually 
reckoned at 300 for 1 of seed. ‘The corn produce at 
Hene in middling years 25 from 1; in the better 
ground of the neighbouring plains of Thebes, it 
produces 35 for 1. 
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The present system of government is to oblige 
the peasants to sow the whole ground belonging to 
their village, whether good or bad, whether elevated 
or not, and therefore, whether Irrigable or not. 
The bad ground is then partitioned out amongst the 
cultivators, and they must pay the taxes from it in 
the same proportion as from the good. Of late all 
the peasants’ cattle has likewise been taxed, and 
they are to pay the tithes from it, a thing never 
before known in Egypt, and I believe, unknown in 
any other part of the Turkish dominions. The grain 
which they do not want for their own families, 
they are not at liberty to sell at pleasure, but 
must let government have it at a fixed price. The 
erdeb of durra was then worth at EËsne 5% plasters 
1 Spanish dollar = § plasters ; 1 pilaster = 40 paras. 


472. 
4A mouth that prays, u hand that Rulls. 


On hypocrites. 


i 
ی الروایا خبايا‎ 


e 


In the corners are hidden treasures. 

Wealth is sometimes found where least expected. 
زوایا‎ plural of ةaglj‎ “ the corner of a building.” ll 
ر‎ + 
“hidden treasures,” a word of frequent use. 
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474. 
کر کن الط عر س‎ 
He fled from the rain, and sat down under the 


WatET-SPOUL. 


475. 
فرد كلمة تكفى العاقل‎ 
One single word only 1s sufficient for the wise. 


is much used in the Syrian‏ واحد 1nstead of‏ رد 
dialect ; not so frequently in the Egyptian.‏ 


I70 
فی کل راس حکهة‎ 


In every head 1s some wisclom. 


r 
ا ا‎ 
In hs jJackass-saddle sticks a needle. 


Secret vexations plague him. fea the saddle 


for asses used in Egypt. lue a long iron packing 
needle, used likewise in sewing the saddle. 


.76 
ربص البط عوام 


The young ones of the duck are swimme?t's. 


Young minds are inflamed by example. عوم‎ 1 


in the common Egyptian dialect, signifies “to‏ بعوم 
is likewise used, but not frequently.‏ سے swim.”‏ 
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.0 
ا الو سطا نی کہ مص الفوتانییں و رد م علي اسن 


(Standing) iu the nuddle window, he tickles ٠ 
hinder” parts of those who sit in the upper 
window, and tnsiuclts (by offensive noises) those in 
the lower window. 

He behaves with vulgarity and indecency to 
people above and him. db among many 
significations means “a window.” E in the 
Egyptian dialect, “to tickle the hinder parts of a 


person ;” 1t has also another sense. 


480. 
ل حے قال و مس ناڪسه پڪاور‎ 
Such « man performed the pilgymmage. “ Yes, 
quoth one, “and for his bal doings remains 
resident at Mekka.” 

to become a neighbour either of the‏ ا 
Beitullah of Mekka, or of the Mosque of Medina,‏ 
or any other celebrated mosque ; Or O FE‏ 
for some time, which 1s regarded as very meritorious.‏ 
Those persons, especially foreigners, who attend‏ 
lectures in a mosque, are for that reason called‏ 
lx Thus at Cairo the neighbours of the Azhar’‏ 


E 
(«اکاورین لاز هر)‎ are far famed. 


A81, 


فعغر و جاقه ما يتفق 
Poverty and anger clo not agree.‏ 


The poor must have pliant tempers. sly in 
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Egypt means “anger;” 1t is sometimes used, but 
not often, for “folly.” 
482. 
ڏوطه بحواشي وما صتا شى‎ 
A napkon ٠ Jine) borders and nothing under 1t. 


Puff without reality. Presents to people of 
high rank are often placed upon a board or plate, 
and covered with fine embroidered towels or hand- 


kerchiefS (abi). 


483. 
فقرا و پمشوا مشي الما‎ 
They are pauper's, and walk about with the air of 
grandees. 
484. 


We rejoiced at (the rising of) the Nile ; the Nale 
came nd we were drowned. 


485. 
ف راسه صوت بد 6ا رعق‎ 
He has a voice in his head, and will certainly guve 
01 UOUEOTCNCG. 
A person follows his inclination or natural pro- 
pensities. The saying is originally applied to a Jackass 
that brays notwithstanding the severest beating. 


485. 
کا يوم بزداد ادم عقل جدبد‎ 
Every day man ancreases n new understandung. 
4 
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The wedding with tts broth (a.e. the entertainments) 
concluded ; and then every one put on his a98. 


When disguise 1s no longer necessary or advan- 
tageous the natural character 1i8 resumed. Af 
weddings even the poorest péople dress, if not in 
their own, at least in fine clothes borrowed for the 
occasion. ls ‘““a torn cloth,” “a rag.” 


.488 
ل ا ب الله تال ابعد انت عني 


A mouse fel from the roof “Come, take some 
refreshment,” sud the cat. “Stand thou off; 
she replied. 


Mistrust any offer of assistance from the enemy. 
بسم الله‎ 1s used as an invitation to partake of food, 
&c. 'To decline it the reply is ا‎ “May it be 
wholesome food to thee” ge ugl a common 


expression implying with harshness “ keep off” 
“stand off” 


489. 
(Ze 1s) of more corrupt doings than the moth. 


is the moth that feeds upon clothes, books,‏ الارضة 
furniture, &c.‏ 
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490. 


فی کغه رف ابلیس مغفتاح 
The enchantments of the devl are (only) a key in‏ 


hıs hand. 


8 تی ٤ه لھ‎ a charm,” “enchantment.” 
The saying is addressed to a malicious sorcerer. 
The dealing in charms and incantations is extremely 
common throughout Egypt. There is not any 
village, however small, in which they may not be 
obtained from the fukyh, or village priest. 


N 


فر س اموت و في الوت وتع 
He fled from death, and fell into at.‏ 


492. 


“ IIe fled, disgrace upon him !” +s better than, “ He 
was slain, God have mercy upon ham 1” 


Said in derision of cowardly soldiers. The 
expression dll dکljخl‎ or, as they likewise say in 


Egypt کیزخuي الله‎ is very common. 


493. 
توق کن طامة طاہة‎ 
Upon every misfortune another misfortune. 


One misfortune after another. 
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.4+94 
الفضل دى و ا احسن ادى 


The merit belongs to the beginner, should even the 


suecess07 (o Detter. 


To the same purport is a phrase often used 
إلفغىل للمتقدم‎ “ the mert belongs to the predecessor. 
This is taken from the subjoined beautiful verses, 
celebrated among the Arabs, and inserted by [Zarî 
into the Introduction of his Makamaût, assigning 
thereby the merit for that species of poetry to his 
predecessor FHamadknt, surnamed Bedya e Zamcin. 
They have been ascribed to several poets, but were 
probably composed by Ibn JMlalek Ibn € Rakaa, of 
Damascus, who lived in the eighth century of the 
Christian era. 


اها بکیت صبابة 
عدي شغيت القلب قبل التدذم 


بكاها فقلت الفضل للمتقدم 


If before she herself wept, love for Sada had caused 
my tears to Jloav, 

I should have laghtened my heart before repentance 
(choked tt) ; 

But she wept first, her tears excited manc, 

The merit, I cemed, belongs to the predecessor. 


« 
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ES 


495. 


ف راع م 


و س 
واڪے مہ ورک ول حر مبچر جه 


A decent public woman, rather then an indecent 
honest woman. 


decently coverecl,” “decent in circum-‏ “ «ستور 
stances ;” it is applied botl to the character and‏ 
OF ĞKج.ge 1S8 a woman‏ ا condition of a person.‏ 
who frequently lifts up a corner of her veil so that‏ 
people may catch a glimpse of her face or her fine‏ 
jewels, or else one who stretches out her legs to‏ 
display her ankle-rings, and in general behaves with‏ 
as much indecency as she can without quite exposing‏ 
her character.‏ 

1S a generic term applied in Egypt to all‏ ټس 
sorts of bad and public women. There is a particular‏ 
class of the latter in this country, respecting whom‏ 
some notices may prove interesting. In every town,‏ 
indeed it may be sald in almost every large village,‏ 
of Egypt, individuals are found belonging to a tribe‏ 
of prostitutes called Ghazje (yji or in the plural‏ 
Ghowdzy qjlygè)- They are a race distinct from all‏ 
other public wornen, and relate with pride that their‏ 
origin is Arabian, and that they are of the true‏ 
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Bedouin blood. Among themselves they assume the 
name of Barameke or Barmeky (Sel) by which, 
however, they are less generally known than by 
that of Ghowcdzy. They boast that their origin is 
derived from the celebrated Barmeky (or Barmecide) 
familly, the vizlers of Haroun er’ Rasheed ; but in 
what manner any descent can be traced to them, 
why they emigrated to Egypt, and how they chose 
to adopt their vile profession, not one of them 
knows. They usually marry among themselves, at 
least the males never marry any girl but a Barmeky ; 
and few of the Barmeky females condescend to take 
a husband of any other tribe. All their females, 
without exception, are educated for the purpose of 
prostitution. Their law is, that a girl, as soon as 
she 1s marriageable, must yield to the embraces of a 
stranger, and soon after be married to a young 
man of her own tribe. Thus the husband is never 
permitted to receive his bride in a state of yirgin 
purty; but the Ghowazy father sells the frst 
favours of his daughter to a stranger, making a 
bargain with the highest bidder, generally in pre- 
sence of the sheikh of the village, or chief of the 
town, ın which the parties reside. These women, and 
all the females of this tribe marry, immediately after 
the nuptial ceremony, receive the visits of any man 
who presents himself, while the husband performs the 
duties of a menial servant In the family ; he is also 
the musician who plays when his wife dances in 
public, and is consequently employed in seeking for 
persons who may be induced to visit his wife, with 
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whom he himself cohabits only by stealth ; for a 
Glazye would think herself disgraced, or at least 
would be exposed to the sneers of the sisterhood, 1f 
lt were known that she admitted her husband to 
any familiarity or participation In the enjoyment of 
her charms. Among them, I have reason to believe, 
(but am not certain,) that the Ghazy (so the male is 
called) has but one wife. The men never follow any 
profession ; they are neither cultivators, nor traders, 
nor artists ; the dealing in asses, of which they rear 
an excellent breed, being the only branch of industry 
to which they apply thenıselves, besides the sale of 
thelr partners’ charms. They are as much despised 
as their females are distinguished and often honoured; 
the birth of a male child is considered by a Ghazye 
as a great misfortune, because he 1s an unprofitable 
artıcle—a mere incumbrance—and the whole male 
sex look up to the females for food, clothes, and 
protection. The Ghowéazys have in every town or 
considerable village a small quarter assigned to them, 
where they live In large huts or tents, seldom in 
houses ; never associating with other public women, 
whom they regard as much inferior to themselves in 
rank. They are generally, but not always, dancers 
and singers, and as such many travellers have seen 
and admired them. Like true Bedouins they are 
constantly moving about, either paying visits to the 
sisterhood established in neighbouring places, attend- 
ing the country fairs, or the camps of the troops. 
They have made it a law among them, never to 
refuse the embraces of any person, whatever may be 
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his condition, so that he pays: at country fairs, 
therefore, tle most fashionable Ghazye, glittering 
with gold, will admit the visit of any clown Or 
fellah for a sum not exceeding twopence. Some of 
them have accumulated considerable wealth and 
keep great establishments.  Half-a-dozen black 
female slaves, (the profits of whose prostitution 
they claim as thelr own property,) two or three 
dromedaries, as many horses, half-a-dlozen asses, are 
not unfrequently seen in one family ; while the 
dress and ornaments of those females, consisting In 
gold-embroidered silk gowns, and many chains of 
sequins that hang about the head, neck, and breast, 
with heavy golden bracelets, are sometimes worth 
from two to three hundred pounds sterling. In 
features they may be distinguished from the common 
Egyptians, and appear to bear traces of Arabian 
origin, especially in their fine aquiline noses. Their 
beauty is famous throughout Egypt ; the greater 
number, however, cannot be reckoned handsome, yet 
I have seen some that might have served as models 
of Phryne for a painter; their skin not being 
browner than that of the Inhabitants of southern 
Europe. Instances are not uncommon of a Ghazye 
marrying a village sheikh, especially of the Howara 
Arabs settled in Upper Egypt, who consider 1t an 
honour to carry off so fair a prize, nOr WOUId the 
Ghazye bestow herself in matrimony on any common 
peasant. But these instances only occur when the 
Ghazye has lost her husband, or civorced him, and 
has become tired of her mode of life, in the out- 
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set of which she can never be induced to renounce 
her hereditary profession. When such an event is 
to take place, the Ghazye, before she marries the 
sheikh, makes a solemn vow upon the tomb of some 
salnt never to be unfaithful to her new husband, and 
sacrifices a sheep in honour of that patron. I have 
been assured on good authority that no Ghazye 
married under these circumstances was ever known 
to violate her vow. The number in Egypt is very 
considerable ; I believe that they may be fairly 
estimatecl, males and females, at from six to eight 
thousand persons. Their principal settlements are 
in the towns of the Delta, and in Upper Egypt at 
Kenne, where they have a colony of at least three 
hundred ındividuals. On the great festival of the 
Saint el Bedowy, at Tanta in the Delta, (which is 
celebrated tlıree times every year,) an hundred 
thousand persons sometimes crowd together from all 
parts of Egypt, to perform a pilgrımage resembling 
in many respects that of Mekka, which swallows up 
the savings collected by the poorer classes of Cairo. 
At one of those festivals [I have seen above six 
hundred Ghazye assembled in tents pitched about 
the town. Some of the most wealthy Ghazye 
perform the pilgrimage to Mekka themselves in 
great state, and assume ever after the honourable 
title of Hadjy, not changing however their mode of 
life. The Ghowûzys are protected by the govern- 
Inenl Of Eeypt, to which they pay an: annual 
capitation tax. In the time of the Mamelouks their 
influence in the open country was very considerable, 
A 
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and the protection of a Ghazye was courted by 
many respectable persons. The Arnaut soldiers, 
who are at present masters of Egypt, have plundered 
several and killed others in fits of Jealousy, so that 
many have fled from the garrison towns into the 
open country. They lave a custom in UNDE O 
on the feast-day after Ramadhan, of paying visits to 
all the first people of the town or village. when they 
dance for a few minutes in the Gol yad O E 
house and receive a present at parting. Their 
behaviour towards those who do not meddle with 
them is much less indecent than might be 1magined ; 
but woe to him whose affections they captivate ! 
At every place where they are numerous one of 
them is regarded as head of their community, and 
assumes the title of “ Emeer el Nezel Î (أعير ارل)‎ 
or “chief of the settlement ; which, however, does 
not invest her with any authority over the others. 
At Cairo itself thelr number 1s but small ; they live 
all together in a large khan, called o ys 
just below the castle. In a city ie E 
women of every rank chastity 1s so scarce ûS ûl 
Cairo, 1t could not be expected that public prostitu- 
tion should thıive. 

The Ghowazys have established among themselves 
a vocabulary of the most common nouns and phrases, 
in which they are able to converse without being: 
understood by those wlıo visit them. 

There 1s another tribe of public women in Egypt 
called IZalebye (tala), they are fewer in numbers 
than the Ghouwdzys, but like them intermarry among 
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themselves. The men are tinkers, and horse or ass 
doctors; the women for the greater part, but I 
believe not all, common prostitutes. They wander 
over the country much like Gypsies. Of the latter, 
which are called here „xê @hadju’ (in Syria 
, Korbat), very few families are found in Egypt ; they 
are more numerous in Syria. 


1I0. 


The value of each man consists 1 what he does well. 


٤ا‏ مع الحس بفعل 1s اıere equ1ra1enا k٥‏ ہخسن 

is in this sense usually, but not always, applied to 

handiwork. The Syrians say guڪaڊ‎ |< or ما اڪس‎ 

meaning “I cannot (do 1t), which the Egyptians 
express by تدر‎ le 


AO 
Rv 0 قاحبة ما کنست بها كست المسحد‎ 


A harlot id not sweep her own house, Dut cleaned 
out the mosque. A certain person scid, “ that 
harlot loves gooclly works.” 


.498 
القحبة ما تتوب و آله فى ال ا 


A harlot cdoes not repent: and water 1u «“ Jar does 
not become sour milk. 


yj a large Jar in which the water is kept {tor 
ر7‎ © 
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êvery family’s use. yyy 1s applied to milk when it 
turns sour. In Egypt, therefore, sour milk 1s called 


رایب 
.499 
Moonshine and oil, those ar'e the ruin of “ house.‏ 


To light the lamp while the moon shines 1s an 
extravagant expense that will ruin the family. 
18 often used instead of القعر‎ 


UG 
پاکرس رسس قال ا ساس م ارس‎ 


A monkey watches (a Jield of) tormmus. “ Look,” scid 
one, “at the guard and the crop.” 


This alludes to a despicable person occupying a 
despicable office. wy! in the dialect of the pea- 
sants frequently is used instead of < jJl “the sown 
feld.” Tormuars 1s the lupins, a bean of bitter taste 
and but little esteemed. A person to whom a small 
compliment 1s given, shows his contempt of the gift 
by returning it and saying to the donor س-î ڊ4‎ jad 
“(buy and) chew some tormus with it.” 

Boıled tormus beans are sold in the morning at 
the bézér, and principally eaten by children without 
either salt or butter. The meal of this bean is used 
instead of soap by the poorer classes for washing 
their hands, and on this account it is very generally 
cultivated ın Egypt. 
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.501 
الوا للعميان الزيت غلي الوا دا ش 


They said to some Dlund men, “oil as become dear.” 


They replied, “that 1s a thing with which we can 
clispense.” 


means here )as observed in the explanation‏ استغى 


of Proverb 259) “not to be in want of.” ls used 


instead of ھڏ‎ 

GUE: 
الوا امير المبا سے :وم القيأء» بوم عظيم قالوا ما لبسنا‎ 
: براع‎ 


ر 

They sand to the asses of the gypsum mill, “the day 

of resurrection 18 « terrible day!” “Ve have 

neither worn saddles nor eaten barley,” they 
repltecl. 

Those have most to dread punishment in the 
other world who lead a life of undeserved enjoyment 
in thıs. The idle asses kept merely for pleasure in 
Cairo have fine saddles, and are fed with plenty of 
barley or beans; while the hard-working ass goes 
with a bare back, and gets nothing to eat but straw. 
2 “ oreat, wonderful, terrible.” The gypsum or 
plaster used at Cairo is brought from the eastern 
mountain opposite to Helouan, a village on the bank 
of the Nile, about five hours distant to the south of 
Cairo. The whole desert is overspread in those 
mountains with loose gypsum, covered with a thin 
coat of sand. The gypsum is pulverised iu the mills 
at Cairo. 
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508. 


الب ان لقیت احس مني ما تاکنی 


The fish biuny said, “if thou canst Jind a better fish 
than anyself do not eat me.” 

The binay is reckoned the finest tasted fish of 
the river Nile. This proverb is applied to fools 
whose vanity 1s such that they pride themselves on 
the circumstance which contributes to thelr mis- 
fortune, because it distinguishes them among thelr 
equals. 


504. 

ارب على اشا 

He ts scabby-headed and quarrels about the comb. 
On a persons disputing about a thing of which 
he does not stand ın need. 

SU. 

قرا طیس عدي وم مغاليس 

(Lake) assignments Upon pPcvupei’s. 


ی 
titles, receipts, assignments, bills,” &c.‏ “ بو'لس ur‏ 


ت or‏ چ used instead‏ اوراق ٥١‏ قراطیس 


0 
A lock on «“ ruined place. 


Sald of unnecessary pains taken to preserve 
what 1s not worth keeping. 
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SOM. 
تالت الغاربة لاهل ءصر ليش ما تحبونا نالوا »س الخلاق‎ 
اىر‎ 


The Moggrebyns said to the people of Cairo, “IFhy 
do not ye love us?” “On account of Youn al- 
natured character,” they replied. 


This saying is applied to a person who expresses 
his surprise at not having any friends. The Moggre- 
byns form a colony of very wealthy merchants at 
Cairo, established in the quarters of Ghoorye and 
Hahaınyn, who trade in the produce of their native 
country. They have the reputation of being ill-bred, 
surly, proud, and very obstinate, and are tlıerefore 
disliked ; although, with respect to probity, they 
bear a character superior to the Moslms of any other 
nation. The word of a Moggrebyn (ryie aS) has 
become a proverbial saying in trade, but nobody 
ever mentions the word of a Syrian. a Hedjûzi, or a 
Turk. 

0 


They said, “O pmest! may God make yout ct ley 
brother once more!” “That is a «tep dotcn- 
wards,” he replied. 


On foolish congratulations or wishes. In saying 


© 
o. 


E alll a compliment is intended, meanmg “God 
restore thee to thy prosperous state!” Thus they 
ا ردک ا 0 يردک العافية هك‎ “(God restore 
thee to health!” “God restore thee to youth !” 
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.509 
حال مریضکہ قالوا بخیر کان يبق علي 


| اض 1 ر إہحہی علي ص“ رک 


They asked, “How does your pawen o ey 
well,” they replied, “he used to spit upon the 
ground, nou he spits upon his breast. 


On the delusive consolations offered by medical 
attendants. A patient who cannot even throw his 
spittle upon the ground, must be, of course, in a 
state of extreme debility. 


IE 
الوا الدجاجه ری ك اخلي‎ 
عاد نے‎ 


They said to the hen, “Eat, and co noé scditer (Me 
corn) about.” “I cannot leave oF my habits,” she 
replied. 


Tt 1s useless to instruct an Inveterate scoundrel 
in morals. xe among the Egyptians means “to 


2 


throw about,” “to scatter ;” 1t comes from the 


word šnes but differs in signification. 


oll: 
ا کت دل ر ث ا صابون‎ 
(Like) a karmoot rubbed with secer in ct tank of soap 
(rater). ۰ 
This is said of a person whom 1t is difhcult to 
catch or find ; one who eludes all search. byes Rar 
س‎ 
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moot is a fish of the river Nile, without any scales, 
and of a very smooth skin. Seder ( ya.) signifies the 
leaves of the nebek or seder tree, (rhamnus lotus,) 
which, being dried and pulverized, are used as soap 
by people of the poorest class in washing their 
hands, and by the richer classes in washing the dead 
bodies of their friends. pîle in the Egyptian 
dialect has the same sense as 3e 


.512 
تال ايش مراد المي تال قغة ترون أ ا ا 


It was asked, “ What is the wish of the blind ?” 
“ A basket full of horns,” they replied, “f he 
does not see he may luke butting.” 


The blind men of Cairo, especially those quar- 
tered in the mosques, are notorious for their very 
quarrelsome temper. The multitudes of blind men 
daily fed in the Mosque el Azhar have frequently 
committed violent outrages in fighting one with 
another. 


.513 
تالوا للدیک ایش ابصرت في نہک 0ا ا 


They asked the cock, “ What hast thou seen in thy 
sleep?” “I saw people sifting (corn), he 
replied. 

2 B 
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وا 
بغسل يده پاکل معنا تال ولا انت انثا 
“Father,” he said, “ the person who washes his hancb‏ 


1s he to eat with us?” “Netther he nor thot 
also,” he replied. 


On a person who, confident of obtaining some 
advantage for himself, endeavours to thwart others 
ın their wishes, but finds at last that his own 
prospects have vanished. In the East, before a man 
begins to dine he always washes his hands, or at 
least the right hand, which alone is used at meals. 


515. 
قال الاجرة طيبة لكر فيا مشقة‎ 
They said to the mouse, “ Take these two pounds of 
sugar ard carry this letter to he o es 


jee 1s good enough,” she replied, “Dut (the 
busuness) 1s liresoane.” 


often ued ın Egypt for me OS‏ كتابپ 


ol 
قالوا .ا تشر تال »ا يطلى علي المحال‎ 
They asked the ass, “ Why Co not you ruminate ? ” 


“ Conceat,” he said, “ never Cdelucles me.” 


۹ 6 e : ّ ٦ 
الاشترار‎ “the chewing and ruminating of cows 


and camels.” Jاڪملا‎ 2 ینطلی‎ Le verbatim, -“ deceit 
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cannot be gilt (or laid like gold leaf) over or upon 
me,” “does not make me appear to myself better 
than I am.” The expression ا علي‎ lS SS 
often used, and conveys the same meaning as “this 
can never enter my head,” “I can have no idea of 
e E TT not to be gilt over with this.” 


ol 
2 ۱ 2 0 د‎ 
فطع الفار بازيت اخار ا ك‎ 
To cut off the mice with hemp oil, ts not too much 
CZPEnse. 


Do not care for expense in freeing yourself from 
an enemy. The hemp oil mixed with arsenic 1s used 
as poison for mice. 


o15. 
قال ترب ا‎ E 
He said, “O slave, I have bought thee” “That as 


thy business,” he replied. “ Wilt thou run away?” 
“ That is my business,” he ansuwerecl. 


SI 
للطنبورة‎ EE قطعوها‎ 


They cut it to pieces; it served well for (the covering 
of) the drum. 


Commonly said of a broken or spoiled piece of 
any thing, which can, however, be still employed in 
some manner, so as not to be wholly useless. 
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320, 
ا لک وا حمذة الغنيمات قال ترا بهم نفع‎ 
للعوبنات‎ 
They said to the wolf, “ For what ait thou following 
those poor lattle sheep?” He replied, “The Cust 

(upon which they tread) is good for poor little 

CYEs.” 

On the hypocritical professions of tyrants. The 
diminutive is often used not only because the object 
In question is really smaller or inferior in quantity 
or quality, but to give a kind of bonhone to the 
expresslon ; and in this sense the Bedouins especially 
use 1t on many occasions. Thus ““ poor little thing ” 
might be applied in a kind and compassionate 
manner to a person by no means diminutive In 
stature or wanting money. Glu şe 1s the diminutive 
0o۲ عیوں ا٤ہ تصغ‎ اطe‎ eye. ا لک‎ 
expression in Egypt, not implying “what is it to 
thee ?” but, “what is the matter with thee 77 
“what dost thou want?’ The Syrians say in the 
same sen ابش بک‎ 


1 
ا 


They asked the cows, “If you die, do they not put 
2 2 OD 1 e 
you into shrouds?’ They 1eplied, “ Would to 
God they may leave our skins upon us 1” 
1 


Instead of gl the Egyptians more frequently 
رتم‎ 


say gı , and then 1t would stand ı1 پاخلو‎ 
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.522 
قال يا سيدي تحات تال يا راجل سیدک کک 


“My Lord,” he said, ‘(I beg of you) the melon peels.” 
“ Man,” quoth he, “thy Lord eats the melon 
together with the melon peels.” 


signifies a piece of melon peel. When a‏ ات 
person eats melons ın the bézar or before the coffee‏ 
shops, he is always accosted by beggars, who ask for‏ 
the peels, which they eat, as all the peasants do‏ 
when hungry.‏ 


A monkey solicited hospitality fron demons. “ FP oury 
و 1 ور‎ 2 1 
gentleman,” they repled, “the house i« quite 
empty of Pprovistons.” 


It is in vain to ask charity from wretches. dili 
in the Egyptian dialect is the same as الافه‎ ٣ 
in opposition to iiy which signifies “to grant 
hospitality. ابن الشيص‎ 1s a title given from mere 
politeness and equivalent to “ gentleman,” or 
“young gentleman.” š3,sve is to be understood as 
lf preceded by رy!sli‎ “the house from which every 
thing has been removed,” or “which has Ld 
empty of provisions.” 
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I. 


س 


Verily he loses his way whom blind men gutcle. 


A verse is cited which expresses the same 
meanllg :— 


الغراب دلیل قرم 


wv 


يمروا بهم علي جيف اللاب 


When croivs are the guides 2f people, 
They lead them to the carcases of dogs. 


.525 
تد تبلي المليحة بالطلانق 


Even the handsome (voman) cexzpertences the mts- 
Jortune of divorce, 
This is said ın consolation of people’s sufferings. 
DES 
Truly, the sword iuspares dread even 1m its scabbard. 
DS 
بالشر‎ e ٽلمه‎ 
Fron his pen nothing flows Dut maluce. 


dHeعري‎ originally means “ blood flowing out of the 
nose.” The reproach conveyed in this proverb is 
more applicable to Western than to Eastern writers. 
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Oriental authors are distinguished for great gentle- 
ness towards each other ; paper wars seldom rage 
among them, and they render Justice one to another 
perhaps in a strain of excessive panegyric; and 1f 
they correct an error, it is with coolness and mode- 
ration. The total want of publications resembling: 
our Reviews, and the fear of broaching new doctrines 
or opinions, contribute probably to this spirit of 
indulgence. 
ا‎ 
ا‎ Hd ا ب‎ 2 
القصاب ل تهوله كثرة الغنم‎ 
The butcher 1s not startled at the multiplicity of 
sheep. 


A. tyrant perpetrates bloody acts without com- 
ON ds “to be afraid, or “amazed.” 


0 
Before the clouds (appeared) the rain came upon ane. 


The accident happened quite unexpectedly. The 
term és, for “rain,” 1s no longer used at Cairo. 


.090 
TU‏ 
اتے مں دول ا ا 


(Jt ts still) worse than a promise without 
performance. 


J,3 a word, a saying, a promise. 
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کک الكاف 


Be diligent, and God will send profit. 


ر2 


“t0 make sm] ba8 o e yT‏ رک 
generally implies “to be diligently occupied,” ‘“to‏ 
work carefully.” mull dl “God is the first cause,‏ 
the cause of causes.” This is often said in trade,‏ 
and then means, “God is the cause of thy goods‏ 
being .sold, the cause of thy profits ” (lanl dg).‏ 
The word lw! 1n the Egyptian dialect, signifies‏ 
“trade, buying and selling in general. qq Te‏ 
trades.” me J+, for “ trader or merchan‏ 


more commonly used than :جر‎ Jجر‎ 


9032. 
As if she was one of ihe water-wheels of Djyze, her 


back teeth fell out, and once hundrec oxen were 
killed by her’ (with the work). 


This saying is used In derision of old WoC 
سواتپ‎ pاura1‎ of ساي‎ a water-wheel. ضر‎ means the 
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back teeth of a person, also the teeth of a water- 
wheel. ش‎ is the Egyptian pronunciation of ql 
a young man ; ” the peasants also give this name 
to a strong ox—hence the pun which occurs in this 
place. If a water-wheel be half broken, the oxen 
that draw it are soon overworked and killed by 
excessive labour. The people of Djyze are the 
Baotians of Egypt, they are despised for thelr 
stupidity and slovenly negligence, and often afford 


subject for ridicule. 


O0. 
دش نہ۸ ا و البس تلبس الاس‎ 1 ٤ 
Hat whatever thou lkest, but dress cas others do. 


Do whatever you like at home, but in public 
behave accorcling to received usage. 


Dl 
E 
ak rE دلب‎ 


4A dog that barks does not bite. 


535. 


a %‰ ر‎ ٠ 4 
How many sheep at the roaster’s ؟‎ and how many 


dogs in the sheepfold 


How many good people are sacrificed while the 


wicked enjoy their life in repose. gill the person 


who sells roasted meat in the bézir. 
CO 
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590. 


wv‏ ص 


u3 


A hand accustomed to take is fur from guuing. 
ید انه بعطی ١ہ اام ٥٣٥ا و1 بعید ١ا یعطی‎ 
DE 
كلاب اليد وجوم اخردشة‎ 


The hunting dogs have scratched feces. 


The face of a milksop does not show any marks 


of labour or fatigue. „ in the Egyptian dialect 


ڪربش 
“seratched.”‏ 
.900 
کا ضرت اقرع ل O‏ 
In whatever’ manner thou stiikest “ scabby-headed‏ 
person (om the head), has blood wall flow.‏ 


A man is easily wounded 1n his weak part. 


5 
IIe was an iron block or anvil, and then become « 
hane". 


The same meaning is also expressed by the 


phrase 
«مخىروب الیوم ضارب‎ 


DBeaten—bDut to-day bectter' 
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.540 
3 < عا 
کسل ٢ا‏ يطعم عسل 


The lazy 1s not fel om honey. 


JAl. 


Hat of the brcal made by a woman with a bleeding 
nose ; but clo not eat the bread of her who con- 
stantly renands thee of having given 1t. 


The dirtiest bread, made by a déc, “a woman 
wıth a bleeding nose.” المنان‎ signifies a person who 
recounts his own good works, and reminds another 
of the favours he has conferred on him. In the 
East, there 1s no sort of insulting language which 
hurts the feelings so much as being reminded of 
favours conferred ; probably because the people are 


conscious of their own Ingratıtude. 


42. 
Under cvery down-hanging head davell cw thouscancl 
nuschtefs. ) 


This is said of persons who I1n company sit with 
downcast eyes and low-bent head, brooding all the 
4 0 ا‎ 
while on evıl designs. able 1n the Egyptian dia 


lect signifies “ bent downwards.” 
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DIB. 
ار احدری ډه‎ 
IVhoever ces “ Fire,” has he has mouth burnt ? 


Those who cry out most loudly have often the 
least reason to complain. 


D44. 
کشکار دایم ولا علاء» مغطوعة‎ 
Coarse meal for ever, rather than fine flour at 
certain tummes Only. 


This proverb is founded upon the saying of 
Mobammed recorded ın the Hadyth or Traditions : 


خبر العمال ایوا و ا 
The best avorks are those whach last, although they‏ 


should not be of great importance. 


SiS 1s the “coarse meal used bv peasants.” 
YI 


dolla “the flour of meal.” ebê. “ON oN TS 
intervals only.” 


545. 
Lvery sheep 1s suspencled by its (oun) heels. 


In a future state, none will be made to suffer for 
the crimes of others. روپ‎ 1s the sinew or tendon 
(of Achilles) by which butchers hang up the slaugh- 
tered slıeep. 
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540. 


Let me only Le excused from thy Lad smells ; I clo 
not want thy perfumes. 


A speech in the closet from a husband to his 
wife. Leave off thy rudeness, I require no civilıties. 


47. 
ES واک‎ e ا ہر بہت‎ 
As often as I strike a woted for ham he hangs up 
(another?) bctrley-sack. 


No sooner is one business finished than he sets 
about another. Among Arab sheiks ın tle desert, 
as well as in the villages, it is customary that when 
guests arrive on horseback, each horse is attached by 
a chain on his legs to an iron spike driven for that 
purpose into the ground, eitlıer before the tent or in 
the court-yard of the house. This spike, about eight 
inches long, is called twoted (x5,) and every horseman 
carries one with him. As soon as the guest alights 
from his horse the master of the tent or house takes 
from him the barley-sack (ikve) in which the horse 
receives his food, (and which the horseman likewise 
carries with him,) and hangs 1t upon a post or nail. 
From this his people take it in the evening and fill 
ıl with barley. In this proverb the master’s servant 
complains, that as soon as he has driven one twoted 
into the ground, another horseman arrives, whose 
barley-sack is hung up, and whose aoted must like- 
wise be driven into the ground. 
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ل 
De lLrothca's, and Recep between you the accounts Of‏ 
merchants,‏ 


54. 
کف جاه و ل وڅ مال‎ 
A handful of consideration rather than a wocbe of 
riches. 
IVocbe (es) is an Mgyptian corn measure, of 
which six make an crdeb. 


530. 
:کے يمينه صار يعاف باذ مال‎ 
He uwas wont to suvear’ “ by the cutting of of his ight 
hand!” Ile now suwcars “by the giving of his 

money to the po2 1” 

This is sald of persous who having been poor 
acquire wealth and inımediately assume the language 
of rich people. A low fellow without money, swears, 
“May my hand be cut off ıf—’ (the Sm pu 
the hand ıs a thicf's punishment). The great and 
rich men swear, “I wil give my whole estates or 
wealth to the poor if—,” 


Ol. 
e 2 


Eat and drink, and let the world go to ruin. 
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92. 
FHovery one sells his rags an has own naucti'ket. 
Every one parades or displays his distinguishing 
qualities ın his own circle of acquaintances. 


کرام ا ر ل 


For the sake of thy palace shall we demolish our haut 


1s an Arab hut constructed of brushwoocd‏ الخضس 
Or reeds. yas a stately building or palace. From‏ 
its plural yaëll, which the peasants pronounce cel‏ 
oksor, we have formed Luxor, the temple of Thebes.‏ 
J dels (pronounced Kornmckly/) does not mean in the‏ 
usual sense “for my honour,” or “to my honour,”‏ 
but merely “for my sake.”‏ 


054. 
کریم ما پستعني‎ 
The genervus 1s never satisfied with ches. 


He wants money that he may bestow it on 
others. 


905. 


We are all (afitctecl) wath this disease ; God is the 
physician, 


Said In oflering consolation to others. 
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220. 
كل الهديه و اكسر الربدية‎ 
Eat the present (sent to thee) andl break the dish (in 
which it was Drought). 

The dish wıll otherwise remind you of the obli- 
gation. &ısېj‎ 1s a small basin of carthenware glazed 
orı the inside ; 1t 1s usual to serve up sweetmeats in 
dishes of this kind. 


Fivery thing forbidden 1s sivecet. 


N58. 
LMouery man—ancd his ow CAi'e. 


Hvery person has his share of trouble. a 


instead of “«qڊ‎ 
I 


E | .‏ 
دوك کې نام و أ فل ا رالدورأة 


Be «ct thorough Tew, or else clo not play with the Old 
Testcmcent. 

Be sincerely attached to a religion however bad, 
rather than laugh at this, thy religion. ةlرgتll‎ the 
Books of Moses, which are respected by the Moslims 
as derived from heaven, but which they believe to 
have suffered by the interpolations of Jews and 
Christians, because the mission of Mohammed was, 
as they pretend, foretold in the orlginal text. 
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560.* 
No 2 
EES کر‎ 
Lake a cat that eats her' oun young ones. 


Said of a mother who neglects her children. 


0I 


کلام الل بی اکود ألنهاء 


The day obliterates the word (or promise) of the 

night. 

This verse was quoted In reply to Haroun el 
Rasheed by a beautiful woman who at night had 
promised that she would bestow her favours on him 
the next morning ; but when day appeared she 
declined the performance of her promise. It has 
thus become proverbial. A similar saying is more 
generally current at Cairo, expressing that “the 
promise of the ntght as rubbed with Lutter’, avhich 
melts away when the day shines upon it.” 


١ \ ۹‏ م 0 
كلام الليل مدهون بزبدة يطلح عليه النهار و بسي 


رر 
4 


This means, that, when passion has ceased, we 
forget the promise rnade while 1t Influenced us. 


502. 
كدنب الحمار لا پزبد و لا پنقص‎ 
Iake the ass’s tail, tt never’ mcreases, and neve 
diminishes. 


Applied to one who remains constantly 1n the 


same condition. There 1s a popular notion, I know 
0 
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not whether founded on fact, that the tail of an ass 
never increases in length, but remains as it was 
when the animal was born, except as to the growth 
of hair. iı is used in Egypt O TS 


503. 
کلابرة تکسی الناس و ھی عریانۂ‎ 
Like a needle that clothes people and 1s itself naked. 


This alludes to persons under similar circum- 
stances ; and 1s taken from that fine verse— 


ا 


کت ل 
ا و باتت و عاربه الاجسم 


The same meaning 1s still more forcibly expressed 
in the following verse— 


ن ق 


صرت کانی دبال نصبت تضی للناس ى حرق 


I have become like a wick placed in a lamp, 
lt affords light to the people chile itself 1s burnt. 
O 
کر ادا کنت کذوبا‎ 


Be of good memory 1f you become « lidar. 


DOT 
کالکہاة لا اعصل ثابت و لا فرع ا‎ 


Lake the truffle, without any (Known) origin, auc not 
sending forth any branches. 


sla is a species of trufHe found in the deserts 
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of Syria, (I believe not in Egypt,) which affords 
nourishment to many Bedouin families. Like the 
European truffles they produce no plant, nor 1s it 
known how they are propagated. The Arabs say 
that they are produced by thunder and lightning. 


.5060 
کلام لین 9 ظلم کن 


Soft words, but open injustice. 


567.3 
کہ من يد ضعانا اللسب ا ١‏ 


How many a hand weak in gaining ts prodigal an 
spending. 


906 


The dog does not bark 1m has own house. 


N 
“e 4 ee ~ 
[very slave when he is hungry steals, and avhen he 18 


satiated, practises avickedness. 


On the effects of poverty and wealth upon low- 
minded persons. 
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D0. 


ص ف 


کلعنیں یغاکر بزب ابی 
Like the impotent, who glories an the vigour of his‏ 
Jauther.‏ 


Applied to those who without any Just personal 
pretensions assume airs in consequence of the merits 


of their ancestors. iz signifies one naturally ım- 


potent. The ancient Arabs quoted on this subject 
the following fine verse— 


ليس الفي من يقول كان ابي 


He 1s the truly noble youth, who says “ Behold, I cam 
the man,” not he who says “My father was.” 


What is above translated vigour, is in the 
original Arabic a term for which the Dictionary may 
be consulted. 


ا 


Sil. 
لیس الڪبر کلعیان‎ 
Hearsay 1s not lke ocular testimony. 


مشاهدة llعيg is ocular evidence, equivalent to‏ عیاں 
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I‏ 
لو ابصرت کي دسده بالقدم 


If thou wert to see my luck, thou wouldst trample tt 
under foot. 


Said by the unlucky. 


0 
Did but the radish Cigest its ownself ! 


Could we but rid ourselves of the person whom 
we have invited to be our assistant. It is commonly 
believed 1n the East that radishes eaten at or after 
meals facılitate the digestion of other food, although 
they themselves remain undigested in the stomach. 


MA. 
ل ف ا ادم کل اکر ا‎ 


If a man were to inquire after (the dirty manner of 
making) bread, he would not eat 1t. 


0 


و پکون الغلا 


If the fellah were made of gold, certain parts of him 
would be of wood. 


Although a low person may attain an exalted 
station, and however his manners may be improved, 
some remnants of his former meanness will always 
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be conspicuous. Here may be quoted the following 
verse— 


E‏ 3 ہک حالیقا مس اللوم انت ف غا 


مں الفقر 
Riches have disclosed in thy character the bad‏ 
qualities formerly concealed by thy poverty.‏ 


D/0. 


Jf I had lighted for thee the ten (fingers as candles) 


thou wouldst still regard them as 1f they were 1n 
darkness. 


Said of one who forgets or never acknowledges 
the most signal services rendered to him. 


7 
Were it not Jor fractures there would be no pottery. 


Misfortunes are not without some good conse- 
quences. #gws in the Egyptian dialect for كر‎ 


o 
ان رزفه لے اک‎ 
If his gain lay on the hinder’ (or filthtest) part of « 
dog he would eat it. 


On a person descending to the vilest modes of 
.obtaining profit. 
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E. 
لو لا شالوفي م تحته کت قدلنه‎ 
If they had not dragged me from under him, I 
should have killed hum. 


Said in ridicule of a bragging fellow. 


580. 
او سكت به ك‎ 
If his mouth were silent another part of him would 
speck. 


Alluding to one who talked incessantly. 


Sl 
و خیر ما فان السیادیں‎ 
If the falcon had been good for any thang, he would 


not have escaped the sportsman. 


On a person indebted for safety to his insigni- 
ficance or trifling character. In the Egyptian dialect 
طعسء“ الشى الغفرلانة فاتي‎ thing has escaped me ;” 
“JI have not been able to lay hold of it.” 


582,* 


Cursed be the bath that has shown to me the hinder 
part of him whose fuce (even) I should not like 
(0 SGC. 
Accident has thrown us Into the soclety of one 
whose very aspect is disagreeable to us. 
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S93. 
لڪمها ۽ لحمه ما پضڪوا ف تدر‎ 
Her meat and his meat cannot be cooked together in 
the (same) pot. 
Said of a husband and wıfe ill-suited to each other. 
پنض‎ “ the preparing of victuals.” In this sense 


as0 بستوي‎ 1s used by the Egyptians. 


.084 
کک یط کانت غیمت 


If 1t were to rain, clouds would have appeared. 


*.585 
لالسبع ما حازت بده 


To the lion belongs whatever has hand has seized. 


DOU 
لو لا الدموع احترقت الصلوع‎ 
Were tt not for the tears the ribs would have been 
burnt. 


Tears soothe the pangs of distress. 


6 
0 ۱ د‎ 
لبس الغرس کله و رع‎ 
The mare 1s not (to be valued) according to its 
housings and tts ornaments in front. 


the housings of a horse. The word gJë is‏ جل 
used to denote the ornaments of a horses head and‏ 
foreparts.‏ 
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588. 


(He is) not an hell where neither water nor trees (can 


be found). 


A reply to those who bewall without reason the 
situation of another person. yëw is one of the upper 
regions in the Mohammedan hell. 


589. 
لو وقعت من الها صفعة ما قلت ا ا ا‎ 
If a blow were to fall from heaven tt would not light 


upon anything but has neck, 


Said of the unfortunate. (Respecting a blow on 
the neck among the Egyptians and Arabs, see 
No. 2.) 

590. 
لو اتجرت في الاكفاں ا ا‎ 
If I were to trade in winding-sheets, no one would 


dice. 
On a person unfortunate in commercial specula- 
tions. 
591.* 
لیس کل من سد رجه داز ا‎ 


Not every one whose face has been blackened can 
say “I am a blacksmith.” 
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592. 


The tongue of expertence has most truth. 


.598 
ری ناه لرلاد قفاء 


If the gain were to approach has mouth, he would 
turn has back to 1t. 


Said of the negligent and indolent. lié signifies 
not only the hinder part of the neck, but also the 
back. 


.594 
ل بدا تصرت عن العروف 


A hand that has been short in rendering services to 
others, do not stretch 1t out in quest of high 
places. 


The selfish person is unworthy of a high station. 
y the final ل‎ strengthens the imperative, and 
is called by the Arabs asil امعروف 8¥ نوى‎ 
expressed “ the rendering of kind services to 
others ;” such good oflices as every one feels it his 
duty to perform towards his fellow creatures. The 
term in this sense is very commonly used; thus 
تعمل معی معروف‎ “ wiإا‎ you be kind enough,” when- 
ever the services of a superior or inferior in rank are 
solicited. 
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O05. 
يقرا الا ايه العذاب , كا ا‎ 


He reads nothing but the sentences of torments and 
the book of thunderbolts. 


Said of a person who always frightens others 
wıth disastrous or portentous neWS. lball dıl are 
those passages of the Koran which threaten the 
wicked wıth hell-torments. azlgzll las alludes to 
a work written by Ibn Hadjar (,ã yı) which has 
for its title “The burning Thunderbolts ” aعclgتdl‎ 
dرsnll—lIbn‎ Hadjar is an author much esteemed 
among tle Olemas of Cairo ; several of his works on 
the Hadyth or Tradition (especially his Annotations 
to Kastellany’s Commentary on the Hadyth,) serve 
as guides in the lectures delivered at the Mosque el 


Azhar. 
590. 
لا يسقط مس كفه الخرد‎ 


Not a single gratu of mustard seed falls from his 
hands. 


Sald of the care wıth which a miller watches his 
property. Mustard seed is extremely small. 


I 
Do not put of the work of this day till to-morrow. 


۰ “to defer,” “put back,” &c. 
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598.* 
دا سک الاو‎ 


Do not trust the emîr tif his vizîr cheat thee. 


.599 
تله الدية الا حرية 


The serpent brings forth nothing but « little serpent. 


.600 
م ل یشکر الناس 


Who gives not thanks to men, gives not thanks to God. 


601.* 
Do not ridicule the short and thin-bearded, cts long 


as thou thysecf cart without a Dead. 


the Egyptians more frequently say‏ کوسیہ 
طول ما Le the ma stands for le lj or‏ لم Tn‏ 2 


602 
الازي س صياح الكركي‎ 
The hcuvk 1s not frightenect by the cries of the crane. 


It is not size that imparts courage or strength. 
البازي‎ is a species of buzzard common in Egypt and 


Syria. الکرکي‎ see No. 3. 
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603. 


He finds no ascent to heaven and no sect on earth. 


Said of one so perplexed and embarrassed that 
he knows not where to turn. 


.604 
مس دقاالباتب س اا 


Who knocks at the door will hear the answer. 


.605 
ما کل ما بعلم يقال 


All that 1s Known 1s not told. 


606. 


The misfortunes of some people are advantages to 
other's. 
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607.* 


ما العزينة الفكلى كالنايكة بكراها 


The aflicted mother who has lost her children is not 
like the woman who weeps for hire. 


For «syl the Egyptians now use the word êڊlai‎ 
to express those hired “ pleureuses,” or mourners. 


.608 
1 بعر ف ا أل سهیل 


He does not know in the heavens any thing Dut 
Surtts. 
He knows only the most conspicuous part of 
heaven. A saying applied to persons little versed 
in the details of business. 


GU: 
احنوں و ا لاسنو ر‎ 
A Jool—and jree license was allowed. 


The word ygîwa in Arabic has two significatlons. 
It means, as here, the liberty granted to a person 
who is high in favour to do whatever he pleases, a 
circumstance usually the case with Turkish go- 
vernors’ favourites. It is also used as an exclamation 
on entering the houses of strangers, and passing by 
the places occupied by women, that they may be 
warned to retire; 1t then is equivalent to “with 
your leave,” or “take care; ” and in this sense it is 
frequently employed. 
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610 
ما کل وجه يقال له »رحبا 


Not to every Jace is sud “ Welcome.” 


In Egypt lızye implies “ welcome.” In the 
Hedjéz it means “ you are welcome to it,” or “I 
am ready for it,” and is the usual reply given by 
servants when commanded to do any thing by their 
masters. In Egypt the servant says on that occa- 
S1Oon ضر‎ “ [I am ready.” 


GIT. 


“Why 1s the funeral so hot?” One answerecl, 
“ Hovery person areeps for hus own (unhappy) 
state.” 


¡is here used in the same manner as‏ ما للتازة 
le (see No. 520,) and signifies “what is the‏ کک 
matter with the funeral,” &c. A burial or funeral‏ 
is sald to be nl hot, or warm, when crowds of‏ 
mourners attend it, crying loudly. 'The women on‏ 
those occasions wave their handkerchiefs with both‏ 
hands over their heads, and following the bier, sing‏ 
the praises of the deceased, whom, whether male or‏ 
female, they celebrate chiefly for beauty or finery :—‏ 
What a beautiful turban he had!” “ What a‏ “ 
lovely person she was!” “What a fine veil she‏ 
wore!”‏ 
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612. 
حر الام الا مى دح‎ 
He alone knows the heat of the bath who has 
entered 1t. 


.613 
ما يضیع سق و خلفه مطالب 


No right is lost which is followed up by demands. 


614. 
ما يبقي علي الداوں الا شر البقر‎ 
The bad cows only remain at the mangers. 


Sald of those who continue as burthens on their 
families or friends. The good cows are either sold 
or employed in the field. oglae is the plural of dya 
“a manger.” 


.615 
تفخت طبخت 


It 1s not every woman who blows (the fire) that 
cooks also. 


It may likewise mean “not every woman who 
puffs herself up or assumes airs ; ” for the word بتو‎ 
may be used figuratively in Arabic as in English. 


610. 


Bvery thing crooked-necked is not a camel. 
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l7 
3 یا کل س‎ 
It 1s not every spurt that enters the glass bottle. 


We cannot persuade or compel every person to 
serve our purposes. Sorcerers who pretend to con- 
fine hostile or familiar spirits in a glass bottle (4iaiê) 
are as well known in the East as in Europe. 


Ol: 
No worm-caten bean remains without finding « 
half-blind measure. 

Every bad thing finds something equally bad to 
match it. The word aî is frequently used in the 
sense here expressed, as acl „ö “he remained sit- 
ting تم يشتم حى‎ “he continued railing or abusing 
until—” 

619. 
On account of her fine talking they sent her to woo 
UOT UG Jilend). 

Said Ironically of a woman who spoke in a mean 
or vulgar manner. gy according to the Egyptian 
dialect for ڊعث‎ 

620. 
مں استاڪي 2 لت چ خاب نا غلام‎ 
He who is bashful with his cousin, gets no Loy Dy herr 


This saying is often addressed to a friend whona 
2F 
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we entreat to render us some service, or to pay aû 
debt. If we are ashamed, or act bashfully with him, 
we obtain nothing from hım. lt i8 û GEDE CUN 
in the Levant to marry the first cousin, and here 
this name stands for “ wife.” Cousins thus married 
continue to call each other “cousins,” even after the 
marriage, and not ‘“ husband and wife ; ” because the 
tie of first-cousinship is universally regarded as more 
sacred than that of matrimony, which may be, and 
ıs frequently, dissolved at the momentary caprice of 
either party. Thus the man calls bis wife in the 
طouعم یا بست عی‎ “0 daughter o hy a 
the wife says to her husband ¥ yıl lı “O son of 
my uncle.” ٤ 


621. 


e 


E‏ کک اکل را و یدں لل 


IZe 1s like the cocks of the Bedouins, cating dung and 
calling to prayers gratis. 


Sald of one who is left, notwithstanding all his 
services, to live in poverty and contempt. The cock 
ıs likened to the muczzin, because he crows at the 
tıme of morning prayers when the muezzin calls the 


people to their devotions. yay is the Egyptian 
pronunciation of yg The phrase “for God's sake,” 
or “ gratis,” is expressed by dJ The Bedouins (here 
designated by the word £A7'ab,) have no criers or 
muezzins but their cocks. 
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622 
ما صاححت البقرة الا للقاضي‎ 
None got the cow Lut the kédhy. 


The arbitrator himself seized upon the object of 
dispute. )کک‎ e expression frequently used, 
meaning “thou hast luckily gotten 1t,” “1it was 
exactly what thou shouldest have had,” “it fell 
appropriately to thy lot.” کک‎ (from the verb 
(يصے‎ originally signifies “1t is perfect for thee.” 


625. 


ل یکون ا الڪهي و ابو الباردخ ہن ایں جيه العافية 


To him auhose mother 1s the hot fever, ancl whose 
Juther 1s the cold fever, f0 whence can health 
come ? 


Children suffer from the discordant tempers of 
thelr parents. «4 in the Egyptian dialect for 
کجي له‎ 

G24. 


No one extracts the Oul-presser. 
To every sort of labour 1ts own particular work- 
man. رlzll‎ 1s the person who works at the šyaze 
or oil-mill. 
GES 
Eos 
He who leaves (the fame of good or great works) 
after him, does not che. 
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.620 
جرية على جدید بساریة 


A covered dish and a handmaid for a Jfarthing’s 
worth of sprats. 


The construction is و جارية علي بسار د‎ 6 
the Inversion is for the sake of the rhyme at the enud. 
qe is the copper cover placed over the most choice 
dishes in setting them before the guests. The 
female slave is here supposed to bring one of those 
cishes into the room, a great honour conferred upon 
the company and upon the «ish she carries, because 
female slaves attend only on extraordinary occasions. 
The small fishes called tı رlwy‎ very much resemble 
sprats of from two to four inches long; they are 
found in the tanks and ponds of Egypt after the 
inundation subsides. In these ponds the fish of the 
Nile deposit their spawn ; and when the river sinks, 
the fishermen stop up the communication between it 
and the ponds until the water becomes so shallow 
that they can take the young fry in immense quan- 
tities, by means of wicker baskets dragged along the 
bottom. In order to feed the young fish, or Disaiye, 
they throw oil-cakes called bokma a (made of 
the dregs of hemp oil, into the ponds, and this 
fattens them in a short time. At present the 
government has declared the whole fishery a public 
concern, and lets it out to several companies. In 
November and December the bisarye form one of 
the principal dishes of the middling classes at Cairo, 
and one pennyworth of them is sufficient to satisfy 
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a person. The original name of the bisarye, as I 
have heard, is )رض‎ Of the agaıج‎ (an ancient 
copper coin of Egypt) few now remain, they being 
no longer current; ten of them were equal to one 
para. The preposition gle is put here for Jel and 
in this sense is often used ; thus in the common 
question “for what?” or “what for” علي |ي‎ 


لای سسب ٥۲‏ لای احل اتاد 


O27. 
ما بقى يعوز مس النقل الا الزعرور‎ 
He wants of dried fruits only the zarour. 


Said of unreasonable demands. The _ğڊ‎ is here 
a superfluous particle, as already noticed. (See 
No. 263.) Jaıll are “dried fruits” (and إلنغٺى‎ “the 
seller of dried fruits”). Zarour is a small frutt 
resembling a cherry in size, and an apple ın taste 
and colour. It grows upon a low thorny shrub 1n 
different parts of Syria, where I1 have seen ıt, espe- 
cially in the Valley of the Jordan. I believe that 1t 
is not a native of Egypt, and it is rarely to be found 
in the shops of those Damascus people who sell dried 
fruits at Cairo. 


.625 
ما در کل جا è0‏ فام ارا ته 


Ile was not a match for his mother-1n-lcuuv—he then 
rose against his wife. 


Finding the actual enemy too powerful, he 


lL r 
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attacks the weak and innocent. In the Egyptian 
dialect ale رašl‎ L1 signifies “I am quite a mateh 
(or an overmatch) for hin.” dıle رasl‎ l TT MOD 
a ınatceh for him.” Instead of 45lyel gle we find 
«îl yeıl—according to the practice before mentioned of 
putune he J IO1 علي‎ vice versa. 


o 


1 كفي ا مو تد حي عرد القبر 


Death was not sufficient fo the dead, the grave 
moreover must press upon ham, 


It is believed by Mohammedans that tlhe tomb 
presses upon the body therein deposited either 
lightly or heavily according to the sins or merits of 


¢ 


the deceased. This saying therefore means “not 
only was he punished for his sins by death, but the 


very tomb pressed upon him.” Here g> means 


“ tnoreover,” or “even,” —کld على‎ ةدايز—having‎ 0 
reference to time. Thus ئ1‎ 18 sald شتهه حي ضرب4‎ 
“he abused him and even (or moreover) struck 
him.” 

.630 
ما تنم اليل الا علي الشطا 


The fraud is not conuplete unless 1t be practised upon 
clever and cumming Persons. 


It requires no ability to cheat the stupid. - 
is the plural of رۋbi‎ “able,” “active, and alo 


“ knowing and expert in business.” 
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.631 
ما يدخل الدرهم الزغل اا ا 0C‏ 


False coin is pussed upon none but the shrew 
banker’. 


The over-shrewd are most easily cheated. Jay 
E Tt enters upon him ;” that is, “1t is passed 


in Feypt‏ (ع: 
are mostly Jews. In Syria, especially at Aleppo,‏ 


upon him.” The money-changers (dh 


these seyrafs, or bankers, are depositories of the cash 
of all the wealthy merchants. Each has in his shop 
a kind of Giro-bank, where sums of money are paid 
and received by his transferrıng them from one 
account book to another. This system much facili- 
tates payments, and is conducted with sufficient 
securIty. 


.632 
ال ا ما يذك الله الا تحت ال 


(He +s) like the perverse porter who calls upon God 
only when he is under’ the load. 


He never thinks of God but when he is suffering: 
from misfortune. The porters are accustomed to 
exclaim at every step while they carry heavy bur- 
thens, “O God! O God!” dll lı all ll A porter 
or the carrier of a load is called in Egypt ل‎ also 


شیال ۳ 
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035. 

کر اوادک تال م يدي علی کس امه 
“Which dost thou most love of thy children ?” “That‏ 

one,” he repliecl, ‘“uhose mother’s conduct I most 

SCY UOC. 

The father loves most that child of whose 
mother’s fidelity he does not entertain a doubt. It 
must be recollected that in consequence of a plurality 
of wives the children of different beds are often 
found in one man’s house. The Arabic scholar will 


easily perceive that the latter part of this proverb 
would not decently bear a literal translation. 


034. 


Thou dadst not visit me, and thou art my netghbour, 
(and) comest from Caro upon my Jackass. 


Said of a person deficient in polite attentions 
towards those who had a right to expect them from 


hım. 
035. 
العرس‎ E موت المرأة‎ 
The death of the wife 1s the rencwal of the wedding. 


Here is an allusion to the custom of taking a 
new wife immediately on the death of a forıner. 
So universally is this practised, that no blame what- 
ever is attached to a man or woman who remarry—- 
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the former in the next fortnight, the latter after the 
stipulated term of forty days, from the death of their 
partners. 
6306. 
من صي ف ا‎ 


Hin who makes chalf of himself, the cows will eat. 


He who does not support his own dignity will 
be slighted and ill-treated. No Levantine will read 
this sentence without exclaiming “ El hamcdoo 
tlahy!” “Thanks be to God! that is not my 
foıble !” 


637. 
مں غاب غاب نصیبه‎ 
He who absents himself loses has share (or has share 
absents itself). 

That thou mayst prosper, attend to thy task. 
ww hie lot bestowed by fate, also “a share or 
portion.” 

638. 
٭راں نے باقر ع استفص‎ 
A barber opened (has shop)—the first person whom he 


shaved aras scald-headecl. 


Bald of business commenced inauspiciously. gı je 


after gı is understood 
gilî “he opened his shop.” In the Egyptian dialect 


“ a barber,” the same as لاق‎ 


“to begin with ; ” and the word is‏ افتے 1S for‏ استفے 
generally used by shopkeepers to express the first‏ 
2G‏ 
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sale they make in the morning. Thus they say, “I 
sold it cheap to you, that I might begin (this days 
sale) with a goodly work.” 


.639 
مغفلس و مرابی ما اختلغا 


A bankrupt and an usur'er do not cdasagr'ee. 


They easily conclude a bargain. 


G0 


e‏ َ۴ م کے ص 


e ہں طب اکل‎ 
He who cooks a bad thing, cats of tt. 


The promoter or contriver of a bad affair suffers 
from 1t. 


O4 
Who is Oweyshe in the market of the cotton-amn £ 


A person great or famous in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, is lost when he enters the crowd 
upon the stage of this world. «ûy 1s a diminutive 
of îz a womans name. The diminutive is often 
applied to the names of children who are favourites 
with their parents or acquaintances. Every morning, 
just after sunrise, the women of the lower classes at 
Cairo take the cotton-yarn, which they have spun 
at home, for sale to certain bûzérs (Jjill Jw), where 
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of course there are great crowds of women, and 
where Oweyshe, however eminent in her own quar- 
ter, is not distinguished from the others. ‘The sale 
of this yarn is one of the few means by which 
females can earn an honest livelihood at Calro, and 
an industrious woman may support herself by 
spinning. 


O2. 
ن راد کف ر لکد و ن طلب دک ز بد5‎ 


Who likes thee, like him; and who wishes thee at «a 
distance, wish ham «at ca still greater distance. 


ssyj literally “ give him more.” Here is to be 

understood !ود‎ mlb ¢ »sıj Of a similar meaning 
is tbe following proverbial saying : 

N E E‏ حاجه ومن ا 
بیعه بيخ دڄاجه 

Who abandons thee, abandon him, for surely thou 


hast no occasion to 1neet ham ; and who sold thee 
jor a dindr’, sell hum for a hen’s egg. 


The Egyptians say sİر‎ and aş in the same 


such a one likes‏ “ فلاں پریدنی ,118ا ہے 8ھ ۸86ھ 


me,” or “is fond of me.” 


.643 
من لا يساڪي يعمل ما يشتهي 


He who is not ashamed does whatever he lakes. 
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C141. 


من عاشر قوم اربعون صباح صار منم 
He who intimately frequents people for forty days,‏ 


has become one of thelr number’. 


۰ : : 
gs 18 often used instead of “gı 


645. 


اع الا على الاج 


Truth becomes disagreeable to the fool only. 


ہے 


640. 


ل ا و حل کر وحلد 
Tle who eats alone, coughs alone.‏ 


The egotist or selfish miser is abandoned in his 
misfortunes. ڪİ‎ to cough with the throat crammed, 
or when one has been almost suffocated by some- 
thing sticking in the windpipe. It is reckoned a 
shame in the East to eat alone, and those who do so 
are despised as misers. 


647. 
بت الفرس‎ 8 
This 1s not the bishop’s squai'e. 


This 1s not the proper place for a person. A 
saying derived from the chess- board, where the 
square is called gı or “ house.” 
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648. 


E. E 


A har dresser, and she combs (or dresses the hair 


of ) her daughter. 


This is said of good work, such as is executed by 
skilful artists when they work “con amore.” ةطln‎ 
among the peasants signifies “a woman who earns 
her livelihood by combing and cleaning the long 
thick hair of the female villagers, which she after- 
wards plaits,” an operation to which all the respect- 
able Turkish women submit at least once in every 
week. This business is performed in towns at the 
baths by professional women called لان‎ 


.649 
ما اكثر خطابي وبا ` 


low very great is the number of my wooers ; but 
how small the quantity of my furniture. 


A pretty girl, but too poor to obtain a husband. 
الفراش‎ cەnمP5‎ the whole furniture—beds, sofas, 
kitchen utensils, china-ware, &ce. which a wife brings 
to her husband, amounting often to a greater value 
than the price paid for the girl to her father. She 
retains, however, the property of this furniture, 
unless she demands a divorce, when the husband 
may claim it on her leaving his house. 
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650 
حدک باقر روحة‎ 
Nobody considers humself as contenptible. 


In the Egyptian dialect a> is used for a>i— 
id sS رو‎ commonly f0" «4i 


.651 
“ن تکلم ك J)‏ رعذہ» سح E‏ برصیه 


He who talks about that avhich does not concern him, 
will hear something not pleasing to him. 


652. 
How many are the roads that lead not to the hear't ! 


L. is here to be understood as Le lL 


653. 
Among the pottery there is none like hina. 


He is distinguished only among his low com- 


panilons. 
654. 
ہن ل تل للعنقود يقول عليه حامض‎ 


Ile who cannot reach to the bunch of grapes, sas 
LS RL 
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.655 
بالخال كتب له علي السراط الصراط 


ى 

He who distributes bran 1n alms, for him 1t 1s 

written in the Book of Destiny that he is to 
receive a puff of wind upon the sert. 


Ihe serat ıs that narrow bridge by which the 
Moslims pass over the precipice of Hell towards the 
avenues of Paradise. 


656. 


Of hım who marmes in the bird-market, the divorce 
will Le (as quick as one can say) “ good night.” 


Women of the lower class and of unchaste cha- 
racter sell pigeons and other bırds in the different 
bazérs of Cairo. Here is to be understood dٽڑlط کان‎ 
بالاڪخير‎ 5 JلوۆۉS‎ That a person went off in haste, 
is expressed thus, ۓz|ر تال تهسوا بالخير و‎ “he said 
‘good evening, and went away.” In the East on 
quitting a company 1t is not usual to make long 
adieus ; a man says merely “ good night,” or “ good 
morning,” and immediately withdraws. The pro- 
verb may perhaps also mean, that if the person 
marries in the morning at the bird-market he will 
be divorced on the evening of the same day. 
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a 
َك اال التخل دردي‎ 
From the beginning of the vinegar’ cireys were 1 it. 
The affair was badly concerted from the first. 
e in the Egyptian dialect signifies “dregs or 


lees,” the same as عکر‎ 


658. 
ى ا 1 د أعتقاں‎ 
(Ie 1s) like the world; no confidence 1s to be placed 
ım ham. 


.659 
د القرض يعمل القرض في جلدها 


As the sheep does with the acacia-pulse, the acacict- 
pulse Coes with the shcep’s shin. 


طا is the fruit of the mimosa called 0 O1‏ ص 
consisting of a small pulse or pod resembling that‏ 
of carobs. It contains several beans, and when fresh‏ 
is excellent food for cattle ; when dried it is used by‏ 
the tanners in Upper Egypt and all the Bedouins of‏ 
Arabia to tan sheep’s skins.‏ 

6060. 


It is written upon the cucumber leaf, “ He who 
watches during the night sleeps during the day.” 


He who passes the night in revelry is unfit for 
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business during the day. “Jt 1s written upon the 
cucumber leaf,” signifies that it is written where 
even the meanest people may read it, as cucumbers 
are very cheap and common in Egypt. Jılll and 
النهار‎ ê here put for باللتل‎ and اليل ٣ه بالنهار‎ 1n 
this manner the Egyptians frequently dispense with 
the prepositions I 


ol. 


ا چا د راوح 
There care n0 fans an hell.‏ 


“a fan made of the‏ روح the plural of‏ ر اوح 


chips of date-leaves.” 


.662 
من فاته الل دلا 0 


3 


He who loses an opportunity of (eating) the meat, 
let him Jeed on the broth. 


An Arabian story relates that the bird Aombe' 
(yıaš of the lark species,) once invited King Solomon 
to dine, and requested that all his courtiers might 
accompany him. The king inquired whether there 
was a sufficient supply of food for so large a com- 
pany ; and received in answer, that everything 
necessary had been provided. The guests arrived 
and seated themselves near the banks of a river ; 
when dinner time approached the kombar cane fly- 


ing with a locust in his bill. Having eaten some 
AH 
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of 1t hiınself, he threw the rest into the water, and 
addressed this proverb to his royal guest, advising 
him to satiate himself With the locust biol. E 
wise monarch smiled, he and bis attendants cbank 
some of the water, thanked their host, and departed. 


UU. 


ت ت 


2 کک 1 م 0١‏ 1 
ممن كلم الزطي على نفسه ياخطي 


He who talks with the Zotty comnts « sin “yaiiist 
hamself. 


Avoid the conversation of unmannerly persons. 


E Arabian tribe noted for the coarseness of 
their manners. I have heard at Cairo, (but cannot 
affirm as fact,) that a small DG oO oT 
established in some villages of Palestine. 


664. 


بقي اعد n‏ ك أن 
AJter’r Abbédén no village remains (07 ertsts).‏ 


This is said in derision of the praises Which 
people so lavishly bestow upon thelr native places, 
even the most miserable hamlets. z{bbcidcin E) 
was û place on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
belonging to the district of Soucéd. I am ignorant 
whether z4Lbciclcfn exısts at present or not ; nor can 
I1 imagine why the Egyptians should lave iio 
duced it into one of their proverbial sayings. çê 
signifies a village in the modern dialect of Egypt. 


ا 
دن 
0 
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There 1s not an the ferry boat any (gratis or) Jor 
God's sahe. 
There every person must pay his fare. «J is used 
in the same manner as the expression “ for God's 
sake,” i.e. gratis. 


Ihe dust clone can fill ihe eye of md 


Man continues to be ambitious or covetous untıl 
he is deposited in the dust. Common expressions 
TT TS (fî (عينە ما‎ “ his eye ıs full” or 
“he possesses every object of his desire, he is 
Saا100@d‎ ; ” duع‎ SO this does not fill his eye,” 
or content him. This ficurative sense is restored in 
the proverb to the real meaning of “ to fill the eye.” 
تراب‎ here signifies pall lle “OUStL Of Clie 
grave.” A saying of Mohammed resembling this 
proverb in sense 1s recorded as follows :— 


ل یہلا حو ان ادم ال ال ك 


667. 
من له راس دند الرواس عا ا ا‎ 
Ile who has « head at the sellers of sheep's heads, 
cloes not sleep at wight. 


The person whose fortune is Intrusted to the 
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hands of strangers, cannot enjoy repose. The poor 
at Cairo buy sheep’s heads and for a trifle have 
them boiled in the bûzéûr bv persons who are not 
only cooks, but sellers of sheep’s heads, and there- 
٣ ۶ 3 . e e 5 2 
fore called wl”, or in the Egyptian dialect lî, 


.608 
د فرحه که ني عرزا 


Of that person at whose wedding thou dost not eat, 
eat at the funeral. 


. Lose no opportunity of gaining from a stingy 
person. The more natural construction of this pro- 
verb would be 


اکا ي رحه 0 عزاه 


The word |, means the first days of mourning 
after a persons death, generally spent by his rela- 
tions in loud expressions of grief ; sumptuous enter- 
tainments being given to the mourners. Instead of 
lj the Egyptians say also aia. which is a corruption 


of ساتم‎ 
669, 
ا استراے‎ 
He who is fatigued shall repose (afterwards)... 


1s te expression used in inviting a person‏ استریع 
to sit down when he enters a room, as the Arabs say‏ 


0 
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670. 
ما ي بور و ل دوم ساڪر‎ 
I have no cows, nor do I set myself up as a 
SOrcEerel. 


I have no money left to assist thee (or to supply 
the want of thy lost cow). ayšl “I rise” (to do or 
to be), “I suddenly begin to be.” 


.671 
من لا رضي حکم موسي رضي بحکم فرعون 


He who as not satisfied with the government of Moses, 
will be satisfied with the government of Phasxuoh. 


This saying has latterly been often quoted to 
express that those who did not like the Mamelouks, 
must now submit to the still more tyrannical go- 
vernment of Mohammed Aly. The construction is 
according to the vulgar dialect of Cairo, it should 
have been (more correctly) 


ن لم رسي حکم وني برضي حکم ٹرعوں 


672. 
TS 
It is nothing but the fire of the Magians. 


Said to a person who highly values that which 
ally must hurt him. The Madjous, or Idolaters, 
adore the same element which burns them. 
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TT 
يذق الحم اعجبته الربة‎ 


E 


He who does not taste the (best pat of the) meat 
likes the lungs. 

The poor must be content with that which the 
rich dısdains. The lungs are eaten only by the 
poor. Instead of dy, the Egyptians more commonly 
use the term fû in speaking of lungs. 

074. 
ار جرراں ما عسی تکون اللواں‎ 
Of him whose cook 1s a beetle, what may not be 
the dishes ? 

What can the work be ıf slovenly fools are 
employed to execute 1|? jz gl 1s the larcest 
species of fugık or Scarabzeus, and cited, like the 
latter, as an emblem of ugliness and filth. It is the 
same animal which the learned Arabians sometimes 
call e 

075. 
الان نر ردها ل بقرڈ‎ 
He who cats a hen of the sultan avtll return her 
to him dG COM 

On the heavy fines imposed on those who em- 
bezzle the public money. Js! 1s constantly used to 
imply “the taking of illegal gain. Thus n اكل‎ 
“he has cheated e; wglأl‎ ge JS| “ he has eaten 
(embezzled) some of the money.’ But it always 
supposes that the: eater has betrayed at the same 
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time the trust or confidence placed in him. There- 
fore it is not said of a shopkeeper who cheats his 
customer by overcharges «i.e —اکل‎ but g4 he 
cheated him ;” but if my servant overcharges me in 
an account of my expenses, I say ge JS “he has 
cheated me.” 

O 


مر لا يصلحه اأخي لا يصلحه الشر 


Him whom goodness cannot mend, evil will mot 
mencl. 


On such incorrigible persons as cannot be 
softened by kindness nor corrected by punishment. 
On this subject the following verse is cited :— 


O. 
ن أ حب شي ا ہن د کرد‎ 


TT no loves a thing often talks of atk 


2 


Literally “abounds in the mentioning of it. 


678. 


و بقدر رك امس و 3 عوں الشهس 
Who 1s able to restore (what was) yesterday, O1‏ 
to plaster over the Tays of the sun ?‏ 


One is as impossible as the other. This is 
generally said of any undertaking quite beyond the 
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reach of human power. abî (from «aطb)‎ to cover 
a wall or anything with mud, plaster, kc. 


o 
من العجایب اش کڪال‎ 


Among wonderful things 1s a sore-eyed person awho 
ıs an ocilist. 


A man should first attend to his own defects. 
In Egypt those quacks are styled کڪال‎ who pretend 
to cure the eyes, for which purpose they usually 
employ a mixture of mineral or metallic substances, 
especially antimony, and from this they derive their 
name. 


680. 
بی ر ھھیےے‎ 0Ë 1 
Man is only man by has money. 


This vile saying is in opposition to the celebrated 
answer given to the great Arab chief, or King of 
Hyra, Noman Ibn Monzer, by his enemy and rival 
Dhamra Ibn Dhamra, whom Nomau when he came 
into lis presence reproached for the meanness of his 
look and the smallness of his person. The noble 
Bedouin replied, “Surely the worth of a man lies 
in two of his smallest parts— his heart and his 
ol 


اسرب تلبه ر اسان 


Others afirm that this answer was given by the 


Arab Mady Kerb to the King of Persia. 
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681. 


مل ر 


IVhen wert thou changed anto a qucen, O pawn ? 


Said of low people suddenly elevated. This is 
taken from the chess board, when a pawn passes to 
ST Tle | of اتفرزنت‎ 1s superfluous, and 
must be ascribed merely to the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion. The ancient poet Abou Tamam has a similar 


expression : 


فرزنتم سرعة اري ا بید ی 


*.682 
مس اكل مرقة السلطان احارقت شناد .ا 


Of hım who cats the sultén’s broth, the lips will be 
scalded, should 1t be even at a very distant 
tame. 


On the dangers attending those who accept 
lucrative situations under Eastern rulers. The Jl 
is here in its true sense and implies “illegal eating,” 
or “gain.” مر¿ ”السلطاسى‎ stands for مرقة‎ e 1hus 
ئ1‎ 18 841d اا باکل عیشە4‎ “1 ate of his bread,” as f 0 
preceded 4û„e or as a host says to his guest, کر الام‎ 
“ eat of the meat,” for اللاكم‎ E 


2 
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حرف النون 
.083 
نوایه تسند الجرة 


A small date-stone props up the water-ja 


Great princes often owe their security to the 
meanest of their subjects ; or, great concerns are 
supported by the most trifling circumstances. dl, 
is the diminutive of g,ji That the large water-Jars, 
which are of this form— 


ا 


Q 


1 
1 


may be kept in an upright position and well 
balanced, some small stones are often put under 
them. 


084. 
The adviser of the fool 1s (or becomes) his enemy. 


The word ge! is applied in Egypt not only to 
a fool, but also to an obstinate headstrong person. 
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.685 
ناکوها سكت عاتبوها تغاحت 


They embraced her, she remained silent; they re- 
proached her, then she assumed airs. 


She dreads the reproach, but is not ashamed of 
the deed. iy “to enjoy female society.” mڪiغت‎ 
from which signifies “ the twisting of the body 
and coy motions of a woman impatient of reproach.” 
The same word is often used to express similar 
motions produced by coquetry or voluptuousness, 
and the women of Cairo flatter themselves that their 

2 is superior to that of all other females in the 


6 
Levant. 


686. 


E 
The Ulowing of the stable. 


This is sald on two occasions ; first, when a 
person resembles a horse that issues from his stable 
in full vigour, snorts and breathes high, blows out 
at the nostrils, and strikes the ground with his 
hoofs, but soon after is found to be tired ; secondly, 
it is applied to a person resembling the grooms of 
the stable, who puff themselves up and give them- 
selves great airs, fellows noted ın Egypt for their 
insolence. 
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687. 


The fire of reeds is of rapid extinction. 


The passions of those who have no energy of 
character are easily subdued. 


CEES 
نشا مع نوع ف السغينة‎ 


Ile was born with Noah in the ai'k. 


Of ancient origin, of long standing. 


*.689 
کا عبہ ااحساں 


Man 1s the slave of beneficence. 


Beneficent actions and kindnesses enslave a man 
to the generous. 


GU 
ات 0 ډوادي غير دي ل‎ 


I alighted (at has house) in « barren valley. 


Said of an inhospitable mansion, 1n allusion to a 
passage of the Koran (Chapter xiv), wherein it is 
sald ٍِ 1 

ربدا ا اسکنت ٥ں‏ دريي بوال غور دي زرح 
by which valley 1s understood the valley of Mekka.‏ 
¢i« stands here for »*xie or 4ıi—these prepositions‏ 
being in common conversation frequently misused‏ 
one for the other.‏ 
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O91: 


SE 
Advice given in the midst of a crowd is loathsome. 


Jil the (place) filled (with people). gq: in the 
Egyptian dialect “ loathsomeness,” “ disgust,” &c. 
This meaning Is well expressed by an ancient poet, 
as follows : 


ى‌ 


و ادا وجدت علي الصديق شكرته ساود ا 0 


If I should find my friend in the wrong, I reproach 
hm secretly; but 1n presence of company, I 
praise ham. 


692 


اناس بها نچم اش ن بابایچم 


People resemble still more the time in which they 
lve, than they resemble thet fathers. (Verbatim 
— Men, auth their tame, are more similar to it, 
than to their fathers.) 


This proverb means, that the general state of 
soclety, Its notions and manners, have more influence 
upon man than education or the example set by his 
parents. A maxim equally Just as sagacious. It 
might have been expressed more precisely in Arabic 
thus— 


ف 
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693. 


ای ف کهي و الریع ف هي 


The clamonet as n my sleeve and the breath n my 
mouth (ready for playing). 
Used to express “I am completely ready for 
business.” gli is a sort of clarionet very common in 
the Levant. 


694. 
کے آل الغربم افلس‎ 
(Like) the look of the mise? at his bankrupt debtor. 


695, 


هدايا الاحباب علي ورق السداب 


The presents of out Jfriends are (as dear to us as 1f 
they were) upon the leaves of Tue. 

It is well known that presents are frequently 
interchanged between friends in the East. A thing 
is generally presented wrapped in a handkerchief, or 
placed on the leaves of some fragrant herbs or 


flowers. mila is the plant 7te, a favourite among 
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the Turks and Arabs, whose drawing-rooms often 
contain it in pots. lt is likewise called lدi‎ 


ا 


Here we must understand E کا زیا علي‎ 


696. 
هارب و هلل‎ 
He 1s running away, yet shouts loudly. 


Instead of endeavouring to facilitate his escape 
by silence, he attracts notice by crying with a loud 
volce. For 0 1t ıs more usual to Say 


Guve me avool to-day, and take sheep to-morroav. 


Applicable to those who give small presents 
hoping to receive some more valuable in return. 
This is almost universally the case where a Levan- 
tine makes a present to an European. 


e 
عالیه و بطنه خاليه‎ 
He ts high-minded, but empty-belliecl. 
O 
هو قدر الزر و يشغل السر‎ 
It is not larger than a button, yet it (tn0ys Us. 


The merest trifles may cause vexation and pain, 
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is a silk button which fastens the gown about the‏ زر 
here “the Innermost, the secret,‏ 5 السر neck.‏ 
the mind, the secret intention. _ J E os‏ 
tresses and occupies our inmost thoughts, 1t vexes‏ 

7) 
us ; 


3 


so this expression is frequently used. Of the 
same sense 1S e We hear also ا مشغول‎ 
o ا‎ TEI Ee لا تتعب ى‎ J OO TOE 
vex me.” 
700, 
ت کا‎ 


Is this a drum hidden under the clothing ? 


The drum will be heard although it may be 
hidden. The question means, “Do you suppose 
that so awkward an attempt to conceal this mystery 
can hide it from the public f ” 


70 


Musk became so conmon and avas scattered about, SO 
that even the cous used it. 


Bald of a precious thing used by mean people ; 
or of a distinguished personage connected with those 
unworthy of his acquaintance. 


.702 
ا حزية في الستلى و الرية 


ي 
[It is thy face, O woman an grmicf, when ornamented‏ 
and attired.‏ 


A reproof to an ugly woman angry at ler face 
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and endeavouring to deck it with ornaments. This 
saying is applied to all vain attempts at concealing 
natural deformities or bad qualities. means 
“the jewels or gold and silver ornaments of the 
the head or neck.” aqjl “whatever is used at a 
woman’s toilette for the purpose of personal decora- 
tion ;” such as the kohel for her eyes, the henna 
for her fingers, the perfume for her hair, &c. 


,00 
هي صنعة 


Is thas an art of drugs f 


Is it as difficult as the profession of a druggist 
This 1s said to imply that it is as a matter of which 
the knowledge may be easily acquired. yil in the 
Egyptian dialect signifies all the different drugs, 
spices, simples, &c., which are found in druggists’ 
shops, and which cannot well be distinguished one 
from another without much skill and patience. 


OE 


Jt ts am hous potson. 


It is of a very destructive quality, causing almost 
immediate ruin. 
2 K 
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705. 


کو 
هی مونه سنه 
Is this proviston for a Year ?‏ 
Said in advising a person not to squander away‏ 


his little stock of provisions, and to regulate his 
expenses. 


.706 
ت ل پساری الیکا 


This dead (persan) 1s not worth the arecping. 


7U 
بالسوال‎ el - اجمتکک‎ 


Tear of the curtain of doubt by questions. 


Doubt is here personified as a veil or curtain 
with which virgin truth or knowledge is covered. 
In its original sense îa signifies to remove the 
vell of a woman so that her face may be exposed. 
Hence are derived the other significations, disgracing 
and violating, certain consequences in the East at- 
tending the removal of a womans veil by force. 
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05 
وصل القطار لااجمیزه‎ 
The camels have reached the sycamore tree. 


1s a ine of camels walking one behind‏ قطار 
another, each beıng fastened by its halter to the taıl‏ 
of the one immediately before hirn. In the open‏ 
country of Egypt large sycamore trees are frequently‏ 
found by the side of public fountains (Jaw), under‏ 
the shade of which travellers and cattle often repose.‏ 


e 
وصل السکیں العم‎ 
The kunıfe has reached the bone. 


The wound 1s deep. 


710. 
The door has rested upon ats hanges. 


Everything has been placed In its proper situ- 
ation. 
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Ml: 
وقع الفاس في الراس‎ 
The axe has fallen upon the head. 


The blow was well directed. 


.712 
وريقة و انبللت 


A small leaf, and it was wetted. 


A poor little creature, and overwhelmed by mis- 
fortune. 


e 
1 


دده که 
۰ او 
One shared his beard, a second plucked out his hairs ;‏ 
every one, they said, according to his own liking.‏ 


The abridged phrase س هو بشچونه‎ JS 1s often 
used in the same sense as “de gustibus non est 
disputandum.” „» stands for «— to express 1t 
clearly we sould say, کل م کاں فھو ہشھوت4‎ Respect- 
iıug the true meaning of š,gû see No. 202. When- 
ever the word beard is mentioned in the same 
phrase wıth a term expressing some object dirty or 
contemptible, it always implies disrespect or ridicule 
towards the owner of the beard, this appendage so 
venerated among the Arabs. Indeed they carry 
their scruples respecting it to such a degree that 
when a person relates a story or sings a song in 
which occur the words dung, hogs, dogs, or other 
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terms denoting what they regard as filthy or impure, 
he requests any of his auditors who may at that 
moment be in the act of touching his beard or 
moustaches, to remove his hand, wlich request 
proves that no offensive allusion was meant between 
the beard and the word which the speaker or singer 
was going to pronounce. 


fl. 
واحد پیک امراته و جارت ا‎ 


A person embraces his wife; a female neighbour 
affects to look as 1f she herself were an the wife’s 
place. 


Said of a bystander who assumes the air of 
enJoying that which he had merely happened to 
witness. I have heard this proverb (which, as the 
Arabic scholar will perceive, is not very literally 
translated,) often quoted in respectable society. 
And there are many others still more indelicate, not 
inserted 1n this collection, although frequently used 
by the best-bred people, even in the presence of 
virtuous and most respectable women. 


115. 
وجه ملیع و اکل شيء بیع‎ 
A Jine face, Dut eats vile things. 


Alluding to a person of good appearance who 
commits base actions. 
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9 
It 


716. 


e 


ووک کش a‏ یلہ س ا 
4 ت 


٩ 
ص‎ 


Soi’ faces ancl deceitful hearts. 


dû in the Egyptian dialect, “a sour, morose, 
ill-natured countenance,” than which nothing is 
more disliked in the East, wlıere a man is forgiven 
for being a scoundrel, but not if he seems to despise 


or dislike scoundrels. 


1 
وحش و يکش و يغعد في الوش‎ 
Rude and morose, yet he sits an front (of the 
CON Panay). 


He takes a place to which he is not entitled. I 
have before remarked that the Orientals dislike 
extremely a sour or morose countenance. w=, in 
the dialect of Egypt ıs seldom used to express 
savage or will, but “rude in manners and appear- 


ance.” كش‎ see No. 716. jll so pronounced by 
many persons for zg Jt is to be understood 


ف وش ابلس 
71 
ا ارز 
THis face cuts oF al Jain‏ 


His face is so disagreeable that no one likes to 


deal with him. 
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lS 
وداد الڪر و چابه عطشان‎ 


He led hum to the river, yet brought hun back thirsty. 


the Egyptian dialect means ““ to‏ د1 يودي اه ودي 
: 2 1 ۰ ۹ - 
carry, lead, transport, bring to." „J| for „=| a‏ 


> ا‎ 
720 
وقعست منارة اسكندرية قال الله ا ي‎ 
The Pharos of Alexancdia has fallen down. “ God 
save us,” said they, “even from the very dust of it.” 


The fall of a great man is to be dreaded, even in 
its reınote consequences or effects. 


rl. 
طلوع الص فلما طلع الس ټي‎ ٠ وأاحد تعد‎ 


A person sat demanding as a favour fiom God the 
rose of mo?n—avhen n0 arose, he became blind. 


We have often to lament the accomplishment of 
our wishes; or when they are fulfilled we cannot 
enjoy them. This proverb is derived from the 
following verse—— 


The verb ac: does not here exactly mean “he 
sat, but 1s employed as a kind of auxiliary, signify- 
ing nothing more than glS—thus, mكln‎ mz! “ be 
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silent,” or “silt silent,” sald to a person whether 
sitting or standng. a> ET “he did speak 
to me until” —or rather “ he continued speaking to 
NE il — 9 انا عدت‎ 1 0 
a long time,” or “I continued loving him for a long 


LMC. 


2 
اوهي مں بلیہٹا العنكبوت‎ 
Nore casy to be broken than the house of the spider. 


This is taken froın the Koran, where we read, 


0 
شي نرد E‏ 


A certain person tied an oz (to the water-wheel). 
The animal fell. “Sprinkle some water upon 
him,” (sad the man). “Let us first,” replied 
one, “get some out of the well to sprinkle upon 
him.” 

Said in ridicule of foolish advisers. An ox is 
here supposed fastened to a wheel that draws up 
water from a well. dle is the technical term used 
by peasants to express “he tied the ox (to the 
wheel)” حي پطلع شى‎ to be underst004 حي 8ھ‎ 


يطل سي 0 ن ك 
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.4 
لا تزید 0 


Do not add more mud to the Mobella. 


Do not make an evil worse, nor add fuel to the 
IE ا‎ is a tank sunk into the ground above four 
feet, and from forty to fifty feet square ; 1t 1s walled 
up with stones and level with the surface of the 
ground : the floor is composed of unburnt mud 
bricks. In this tank the Egyptian peasants deposit 
their flax after it has been well dried in the sun. 
They then let in water and cover the wetted flax 
with heavy stones, leaving it in that condition until 
a sufficient state of maceration renders it fit for 
being worked. They find it necessary to keep this 
floor very clean, because the masses of clay would 
spoll the flax; hence arises the proverb. The 7no- 
Lella is also called ile, 


and to prepare the flax in 


this 1ınannet بعطن‎ 
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ا 
E TS‏ 
Do not cut out of the purse of another.‏ 


Do not seize upon that which does not belong to 
thee. The people of Cairo Say قلعت ولان‎ mean 
“TI have unjustly or by force taken something away 
from such a one.” The word dy is used in the 
same sense ; and they also say, ا تر ی کیس غےک‎ 


720 
و ل عند استادک 


It is neither (to be found) with thy God nor wath 
thy landholder.. 


It is in vain to ask for the thing, no one can 
give it to thee. The Egyptian peasants call the land- 
holders or proprietors of their fields by the name of 
استان‎ 1¬ towns those landlords are ca]ا‌e ملنزم‎ 
But at present this class does not exist in Egypt, 
as Mohammed Aly Pasha has sequestered all landed 
property of individuals, and obliged them to take 
from the fiscus what they formerly received as rents 
from their farmers. 


727. 
و ل اوانقک و لا افارتک‎ 
I will not be thy friend, nor will I suit thee, nor 
ill 1 leave HCE. 


This is sald of a wearisome hanger-on, who 
knows that he 1s disliked, yet perseveringly obtrudes 
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his presence upon his acquaintances. Persons of 
this description are numerous in the Levant. فlڊ‎ 
mM TOM gai, a “companion,” also a “frend.” 
The proverb is derived from an old Arabian 
sayIng— 

مں الا 2 پرافنقک و ا روافقک و ل بغارنک 


728. 


Neither with thine eye hast thou seen, nor with thy 
heart hast thou loved. 


Applied to one who aflects violent löve for a 
person whom he has never seen unveiled. 


0 


ل تعیر الاج شى بحس ة٠‏ 


Lend not to the fool anything, else he may Juncy 
that at belongs to himself. 


730. 


Ie gained no merit (by spending tt liberally) nor dict 
he leave tt to the right owner's. 


He unjustly took (the money) from another, 
without rendering 1t profitable to himself or any 
one else. dl ا رح‎ here is to be understood 
رح ال ف التصدق‎ J “he gained not the merit 


of having expended it in alms.” 
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O 


ww ف‎ 


1 و e‏ 1 ص 
۱ کک ر حص ر ا 


Do not let ats cheapness Celude thee ; thou walt (f 
thou purchase 1t) throw away half of 1t. 


ww ی‎ 


Accordine to the Eevyptian pronunciat10ټ)¬‎ i 
ةح‎ S3} ل‎ 
is used for dai although other words of the same 
form are correctly pronounced, such as « حص ف س وة‎ 
1 
The bad stuf remains vith tts owner until 
(some fool) comes to Dury 1t. 


often means “a thing, some article of‏ اج 
merchandise, some stuff” &c.; 1it is frequently‏ 
حط العاجة ف الصندوق synonymous with yش—t1 us,‏ 
“put the thing into the chest.” (See Nos. 34 and‏ 
).378 
.783 


ل 2 ال جف عدأوة 
CC‏ 


There 1s no peace until after enmity. 


734. 
لا تعیط ي وجه الرزق بهرب‎ 
Do not cry out tm the face of gain else it flies 
CC. 


This is quoted as advice to dealers, that they 
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should behave civilly towards customers and not 
reject good offers harshly ; otherwise the goods may 
remain upon thelr hands. 


5 


Nether handsome, nor Uibercal, nor good-naturecl. 


Said of a repulsive character. gli one who 
expends money liberally. 


.736 
١‏ تعامل بطال ولا صاحب جار 


Have no dealings with the andolent, and none with 
the owner of the Jackass. 


The lazy wıll do nothing for thee; and the 
owner of the jackass will purchase food for his beast 
with the profits which he ought to divide with thee. 
ele signifies “ trade,” “commercial or pecuniary 
concerns.” delk: YJ is equivalent (0 “ia لا تجعل‎ 


ٍ !مذ ما 


7 
[ اتقام جس ت 0 ١‏ 


Do not push forward a worthless fellow, else thou 
wilt be tired in putting him back again 
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O0. 


Do not beat the wolf, and do not cause hunger to 
the sheep. 


Be kind and mild towards friends and enemies. 
This is the only maxim recommending universal 
charity thal I have been able to discover among 
those current at Cairo. 


e 
د الكاف و لا فاطمة في العلمة‎ 
(I have) nether an Aly in the reacting school, nor « 
Fatme tm the working school. 


I am not encumbered wıth children and there- 
fore ready for any vocation. The school ن‎ is 
generally held in a mosque where little children 
learn to read the Korén. After four or five years 
they are sent to attend lectures in the mosque, 
where the Korûn is explained, and their language 
and religion systematically taught, but little else. 
ala. is the school where women instruct young girls 
ın sewing and spinning. Among a thousand females 
at Cairo scarcely one can be found who knows how 
to read, and perhaps not more than twenty who 
know how to pray or possess the least notion of 
their religion. Even among the highest classes the 
education of the mind is totally neglected. 
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740. 
Do not give any money to the astrologer fon this. 
The expectations which the fortune-teller has 
excited in thy mind are ridiculous, and he 1s not 
entitled to any remuneration. „<i. an astrologer. 
Sheikhs and olemas are found in every town of 


Egypt, who deceive the credulous by their pretended 
skıll mn fortune-telling. 


ll 


(A person good) nether for the sword nor for the 
Quest. 
Cowardly and stingy. 


TAD" 
داکھل أإد | یع‎ 


We must bear the medicine on cccount of tt8 
usefulness. 
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E 


He gets his passage for nothing, and winks to the 
wife of the captain (of the ship). 


He owes obligations to the captain, yet en- 
deavours to seduce lis wife. Sy here is to be 
understood asyl sy The word jli signifies 
“to wink at,” or “make mutual signals of intelli- 


we 


. : وو‎ . . 
gence with another person.” wg, in the Egyptian 


dialect for 


.714 
يوجد في الاسقاط ما لا يوجد ف الاسغاط 


Among things thrown aucay 1s found (perhaps) that 
which as not found an the casket. 


ba. a box ın which Jewels and golden ornaments 
aE Ke 


0 
برق من ازرد‎ 
Ie slips out through the coat of masal. 


He is so full of wily tucks that he would con- 
trive to slip away through the wire-work of a coat 
of mail. The word gya is seldom used in Egypt, 
but frequently in Syria, and ın the Black county 
on the Nile, and in Hedjiz, where to express “be 
gone,” (or the vulgar English “ get out,”) ajel 18 
used ; for which in Egypt the word ~Î is common. 
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746. 
ف شر‎ 0 
He swims in a span (depth) of water. 


He is full of resources and knows how to avaul 
himself of the smallest means. 


47. 


The gold wants bran. 


The great want the assistance of the mean. Gold 
is cleaned wıth bran. 


0 
پا »طعمیں اهل برا و اهل جرا يدع ا‎ 
الطریق و كلوه‎ 
O you who feed the people without whale those within 
are (left) longing for at, sit doun out of the way 
(O Cat 1L. 
This is sald in advice to those who make an 
ostentatious display of hospitality towards strangers, 
but leave their own family to starve. ly, In the 


2 


Eoyplian dialect “inside,” “wıthin,.” ا‎ 

“by the side of the road where travellers pass,” z., 
out of their way. Eat with your own people. 

lt is very usual in the Levant to eat before the 

gate of the house where travellers pass, and every 

stranger of respectable appearance is invariably re- 

quested to silt down and partake of the repast. 
2 ¥ 
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Hven the poorest man while he is eating invites any 
one passing by to share his humble meal. It must 
be acknowledged that with respect to food, the 
Hgyptians, and in general the Orientals of every 
class, are generous towards strangers as wel as 
towards the poor. I1 have reason to believe that 
very few at Cairo suffer from hunger, at least they 
may be certain of getting food In some part of the 
town before sunset; and those who feel for their 
fellow creatures must be gratified on reflecting when 
they retire to sleep, that in this great capital there 
are few, if any, individuals who pass the night 
without thanking God for an evening meal, although 
poor-houses, hospitals, parish-rates, and public chari- 
table institutions, are here unknown. This consider- 
ation counterbalances a number of disadvantages, 
and tends to reconcile us with the character of the 
inhabitants and their political condition. Beggars 
can easily obtain work if they like to be enıployed, 
and they neither suffer from the inclemency of 
seasons nor from want of lodgings; all the lower 
classes being from their infancy accustomed to go 
half&naked and to sleep upon the bare ground under 
the canopy of heaven. 

But on the other hand, this facility of procuring 
food 1s a main cause of inactivity and indolence 
among the Egyptians, which would be carried still 
farther did not the extortions of government oblige 
them to work, merely that they might pay the land 
taxes. Jt is not the southern sun, as Montesquieu 
imagines, but the luxuriance of southern soil, and 
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the abundance of provisions, that relax the exer- 
tions of the inhabitants and cause apathy. Where 
a man is almost certain of finding sufficient food, 
however coarse or simple, he is easily tempted to 
indulge in laziness. By the fertility of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and India, which yield their produce 
almost spontaneously, the people are lulled into in- 
dolence ; while in neighbouring countries, of a tem- 
perature equally warm, as among the mountains of 
Yemen and Syria, where hard labour is necessary to 
ensure a good harvest, we find a race as superior 
in industry to the former, as the inhabitants of 
Northern Kurope are to those of Spain or Italy. 


e 


ت 


E‏ علي ا و ہں ع 


ل 


Ie inquires about the Beshnieen and the person iho 
sowed tt. 


Everybody at Cairo knows the plant beshneen, 
and that it is not sown, but grows WIId. ىصقتسı‎ “ to 
inquire,” is a verb of very common use. The beshneen 
is undoubtedly the lotus of the ancient Egyptians ; 
at least its flower resembles exactly the lotus as it 
is represented on the walls of the Egyptian temples. 
The flower consists of four green-coloured outer 
leaves, and four of a violet or rose colour placed in 
the interstices of the others ; these inclose the inner 
part, which consists of a double set of smaller white 
leaves one behind another, in the midst of which 
stands the yellow seed-vessel, about one inch and a 
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half high. The whole flower when half opened is 
one of the most beautiful plants in Egypt, which 
is probably the reason why the natives call these 
plants “the brides of the Nile ” Jil سyqlرe‎ 1t 
rests upon a stalk which is about three feet five 
inches long, covered externally with a green skin, 
under which lies a second skin of a fine violet colour, 
spotted with white. The children play with this 
stalk, the Inside of which 1s fibrous, and use 1t as 
a pipe-tube by placing some lighted tobacco at the 
place where the seed-vessel stood, the smoke of this 
they draw through the stalk. In their hands it 
closely resembles the plant which is held by the 
Theban priests in the pictures that decorate their 


tem ples. 
WV 


They likewise eat the yellow seed-vessel, of which 
the taste is not disagreeable, though rather insipid. 
The flower generally stands on the stalk from one 
foot to two feet above the surface of the Water. 
When the flower opens completely the leaves form a 
horizontal disk, with the Isolated seed-vessel 1n the 
midst, which bends down the stalk by its weight 
and swims upon the surface of the water for several 
days, until 1t 1s ingulphed. This plant Gos dl 
Cairo 1n the tank called Diket el Rotolt, near one of 
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the northern suburbs, where I happened to reside. 
Il is not found in Upper EËeypt, I believe, but 
abounds ın the Delta, and attains maturity at the 
time when the Nile reaches its full height. I saw 
ıt in great abundance, and in full flower, covering 
the whole inundated plain on the twelfth of October, 
1815, near the ruins of Tmey, about twelve miles 
south-east from Mansoura, on the Damietta branch. 
“ It dies when the water ret1res,” (<l oq Û ).ت‎ 
sald my boatman to me. 

It 1s therefore a fit emblem of life in all its 
vigour and luxurlance while it blossoms during the 
inunclation, which 1s the certain cause and forerunner 
of plenty in Egypt. It 1s an emblem of death also, 
when quite open, as the flood then retires. Or it 
may be understood differently, (and I believe the 
Egyptians did understand it in both senses,) as in- 
dicating while in blossom that everything is covered 
with water, and nature, as it were, asleep ; and in- 
dicating when in a state of decay that nature is 
restored to life, for soon after that period seeds are 
sown by the husbandmen—thus, inundation is life 
in one sense, and death ın the other. 


00 
اکا و ہیں‎ 
Ile cats and sighs. 


Said of those who, in good health and prosperous 
circumstances, complain of sickness or murmur at 
آَ آ‎ : |, 
IST. _ jai 1S Used by the Egyptians for yl “ to 
sigh, or exclaim Ah! Ah!” 
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9l. 
وت علي الدخان‎ 
Ile resembles the bread on (seeing only) the smoke. 


He 1s preparing for some expected good fortune 
without any certainty of its occurring. e “ t0 
break bread into small pieces,” (over which the brotlı 
is poured to make soup). The man, therefore, is 
sald to resemble the bread in a plate when the 
smoke rises from the kitchen, supposing that broth 
is on the fire and expecting that it will be brought 
Lo BI 

I1 happened one day in the Sinal mountains to 
alight at an Arab tent. Ayd, my old Bedouin guide, 
as soon as he had sipped his coffee, went out in 
search of two large stones ; these he brought back 
to the tent, sat down, and placed them by his side. 
When I asked why he had done so, it appeared that 
his object was to use them in breaking the bones, for 
the sake of the marrow, of a sheep that was (as he 
expected) to be slaughtered in honour of us; yet he 
had never received the slightest Iıntımation that such 
a circumstance was intended : all present began to 
laugh, but Ayd had not indulged a vain speculation, 
for soon after a copious repast of meat was placed 
before us. 

0 
يتعام الحامة في روس اليتامي‎ 
He learns cupping on the heads of orphans. 


Cupping 1s generally applied in the East to the 
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hind part of the head, just above the neck. Thus in 
some hospitals of Europe the young surgeons learn 
their art by practising upon the bodies of poor 
patients who come to be cured gratis. 


.758 
يتعلم اللا ف ج ا 


Ie is instructed in the blacksmiths or furrtcr’s art 
(or horse-doctor’s) Dy practising upon the asses of 
the Kurds. 


This is in opposition to the proverb immediately 
preceding. I know not that asses are particularly 
esteemed by the Kurds, but this saying means that 
it is silly to undertake the shoeing or curing of those 
animals which are reckoned valuable by their owners 
without an adequate knowledge of the art. 


ol. 


A day that is not thine own, do not 1'eckon 1t Gas 
of thy life. 
J “thine,” “thy own.” That day which thou 


dost not enjoy in perfect freedom ; which thou canst 
not pass according to thine own wıll. 
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.755 
بشي علي الحیط و يقول بالله اسلام 


Ile walks upon the highest part of the wall and SAYS, 
“ For scfeliy we trust 10 God!’ 


He demands or expects safety yet does an act 
which exposes him to danger. If security be thy 
object do not voluntarily run into the way of danger. 


756 


Ile descends (like) the foot of a crow, and ascends 
(like) the hoof of a camel. 


Said of an ill-bred person affecting refined man- 
ners. In eating with the assistance of one’s fingers 
only out of the dish round which many guests are 
seated, it is necessary to observe several rules of 
good-breeding established among Arab gentlemen. 
One rule is, to take up small morsels at a time, and 
therefore to keep the fingers thrust Into the dish as 
close together as circumstances will allow. This 
proverb is quoted in derision of an ill-bred person, 
whose hand, when it descends into the dish, appears 
very small to the company (as small as a crow’s foot), 
but when withdrawn from the dish and ascending 
towards his mouth, incloses so large a piece within 
its grasp that ıt resembles the hoof of a camel. 


N 
ST 
دل‎ 
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LI. 
يكذب على الوفي و يكابر الاحيا‎ 


He tells les of the dead and belies the luving. 


Sg (from which is formed Hye) means in the 
Egyptian dialect, to affirm boldly und falsely in a 
person’s face that he has done or said something of 
which he is innocent or ignorant; thus, qij “ dost 
TiO belie me?” or rather “ dost thou state of me 
that which is a falsehood ? ” 


0 


He contents himself with (incurring) the suspicion 
of doing evil actions. 


This is said of a person who does not actually 
commit bad actions, but constantly exposes himself 
to suspicion by conversing with abandoned women, 
associating with drunkards, men of ınfamous charac- 
ters, &c. lel means actions contrary to divine 
and human laws. 


Jo. 


برسي ہیں الاب و علیقه 


He causes enmity ULetween the bear cand hus foclder'. 
He is such a mischiefmaker that he sets at 
variance those who are most intimately united. 


e throw,” is often used in the sense above 
2N 
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mentioned ; a8 liu 

a * ا ري‎ ۰ 
caused mischief or enmity between us. عند نواں‎ 
“by calumny or false accusation he has caused such 


Jyi “such a person has 


an one to become my enemy.” The meddling 
mischief-maker bears at Cairo the appellation of نمام‎ 


.760 
یاکل ما کاں و یخی الکاں 


Ie cats whatever 1s there and contracts (or makes 
narrow) the place of others. 


Said of a low-mannered person assuming the 
privileges of high rank. This proverb supposes a 
vulgar ill-bred man, voracious at an entertainment, 
(while the great Arabs never are so,) and pretending 
nevertheless to the privilege of a distinguished 
personage in occupying with his body as much room 
as possible, and thereby causing other guests to be 
crowded in their straightened places. gl |» ڀال‎ 
stands ٥۲ 8ا 16 پاکل کل ما کاں حاضر‎ ںuعuaل‎ t٥ sھy‎ 
لا تصیتقی على‎ “do not sit too close to me,” or “let me 


have more room.” 


.76 
ى زمان پترجوا علي فرعون 


A time will come when they will solicit Gocd’s mercy 
Jo Pharaoh. 


Times are so bad that even Pharaoh is regretted. 
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The Egyptians often mention this sovereign, and the 
Turks call the inhabitants of Egypt by the oppro- 
brlous name of 


Jal or the people of Pharaoh,‏ فرحون 


meaning “ Im plous.: IE iG cSald of û man who has 
proved stubborn, malicious, or impious, yeyii he has 
become like Pharaoh. 


762. 
یکی علي عباله و یەن علي جیرانه‎ 
He is niggardly towards has fanmuly, Dut bDencjicent 
towards strangers. 


in the Egyptian dialect signifies “ to curtail 
the dues of people, principally with respect to 


food. الطعم‎ TT (See No. 748.) 


J03 
A rose issues fiom thorns. 


A. good son from worthless parents. 


1O4. 
تیاب و يقعد ف السدر‎ e 


He defiles his clothes, and sits reclined on front of 
the co pany. 


Of the same signification as No. 700. 
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The sitting rooms in Egypt are generally on 
such a plan as the following outlines represent :— 


Hntering the door we find a pavement Û, upon which 
the servants stand attending the company ; here the 
pipes and water-pots are placed. 'The greater portion 
of the room 1s elevated in 1ts floor, about one foot 
above the pavement, and occupies the space marked 
a, on which In summer fine mats, and in winter 
carpets are spread. On the three sides along the 
walls sofas are placed even wıth the floor, and 
having numerous cushions. The sofas and divan in 
front of the step, or at the bottom Oof ble OOM, IS 
called “el sadler,” or the “breast.” The sofas on 
both sides are called “@jonb,” or the “side.” The 
place of honour is this sader, and especially the 
corner marked *, which is on the right of a person 
advancing towards the sader, wherein the great 
man of the company invariably takes his seat, 
reclining upon the cushions, while the rest, according 
to their rank, are ranged along the sides, and sit 
upon their hams, without reclining upon the cushions 
behind them ; that is, if they wish to pay a compli- 
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ment to the great man of the company. He there- 
fore who takes lis seat and reclines upon the sader, 
either 1s or affects to be a man of ımportance. 


765. 
یا مشغول بهم الاس دک لین ليده‎ 
O thou who troublest thyself about the cares of other's, 
to whom hast thou left thane own cares £ 


. ۰ 6. 
n the Cairo pronunciation for لمں‎ 


م 


OG 
يشتهى الحرب و يكرد الغا‎ 


He longs for wan’, Dut dislikes the battle. 
lal the meeting (of the enemy) or battle. 


O 
را سايلي عن طعامي الخبز راس الور‎ 
O thou who askest me about my Jooc, (know that) 
bread as the chicf of all things. 
Another verse of similar meaning is quoted— 
٣ الفبر تال للفيقى ما احلا الي عا‎ 
E E TS ی‎ eT 
These lines are pronounced at Cairo as follows— 
Ll kombar kall ll Ryky 
Nla ahlattyn arryky 


Kalloo taddeb yd Roomba’ 
Mla bat el aysh mokhabbctr. 
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The kombar said to the kyky, “ How sweet is a 
fig for breakfast !” 


“Learn better manners, O kombar,” he replied, 
“after bread nothing deserves notice.” 


The kombar and Kyky are birds about as large as 
sparrows, and numerous in the vicinity of Cairo. 
على الریق‎ means that state of the stomach in the 
morning when nothing has been swallowed except 
spittle, when the person is still “upon his spittle,” 
i.e. with an empty stomach. jıرl| 65ص التیں على‎ 
“a fig upon the empty stomach,” or “a fig for 
breakfast.” The Egyptians say غق ارق‎ “ to 
breakfast,” or “to eat a morsel immediately rising 
from bed ; which the Syrians express by يكر !رة‎ 
15 the phlegm, or the bile, (by eating) or to 
breakfast.” ۃjl ما سرت‎ “J have not yet break- 
fasted.” The word 8 has here the sense which I 
have assigned to it in the above translation of the 


2 


proverb ; 1 believe it stands for ڪر‎ neither 
اکير ۳ 0ر‎ literally explained, convey in this 


place any true sense. 


168. 


On the duy of victory no futigue 1s felt. 
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O 
ینہ نے إأوط للغار و الشيطان للانسان‎ 


He guves advice such as the cat gives to the molse, 07 
the devil to man. 


Alludmng to insidious advice. 


2 


770. 
Ile builds «a palace and ruins ad city. 


This proverb is often quoted in allusion to 
Mohammed Aly Pasha’s passion for building palaces 
and villas. „a, not only means Egypt or Cairo, but 
is also a name applied to all cities of considerable 
size. Thus we read in the Mohammedan law that 
the Friday prayer should be performed only in a 
Clty (ae i), In opposition to the open country, of 
whiclı the inhabitants, as well as all travellers, are 
not required to make the particular prayer of noon 
on Fridays. The commentators explain this term 
ر‎ a8 relating to any town or city governed by an 
emir or chief, and under the jurisdiction of a kadhy, 
or some head of a tribunal of justice. 


a 
يغدم رجلا و پوخر اخري‎ 
Ie advances one leg and draws back the other, 


He wants decision and is unstable in all lis 
actions. 
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.2 
پلجم الفار في بيه 


The mouse 1s Dridled an his house. 


Said of a miser in whose house even the ınouse 
has been bridled, lest it should be able to eat any- 
thing. 


i 
يا والي لا تجور الولاية لا تدوم‎ 


O governor do not tyrannize—-the donunton does not 
last JOR OC 


it 


He prays upon ls rosary the prayer of the mouse, 
“O most holy, who hast created me for vile dongs.” 


Said of base hypocrites who are constantly seen 
with rosaries in their hands. The word کان‎ 18 
repeated during prayer thirty-three times in passing 
so many beads through the fingers, and expresses 
that God is free from all defects or faults, and most 
pure and holy. 
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i0. 
يلطم وڄهي و يقول ليش هذا يبکي‎ 


He stm™kes my face, and suys “Why does thas man 
cry £” 

On the unjust ruler, who expresses surprise at 

the complaints of his subJects. ql for لاي شي‎ 


7 
يقول للسارق اسرق و لصاحب المرل أ ا - 


He suys to the thief, “Steal ;” and to the house- 
owner, “ Take care of thy goods.” 


Applied to double-dealers. 


7 


يني علي ال رل ا 


Ie pronounces judgment upon a neeclle, and (at the 
same time) swallows a large pole. 


He is rigid in judging the affairs of others, but 
commits flagrant peculation himself, sly is used 
like JS to signify that a person devours property 
not his own nor confided to his care. èšyxe sıgnifies 
in Egypt the long pole with which sailors push on 


the vessels In shallow water. 
O 
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.75 
ا ن اک الک 


Thy right hand FKnows nothing of thy left hand. 


Mohammed has taken this principle from the 
Scripture. One of his sayings is recorded which 
concludes with the following words— 


رجل تصدق بصدتة فلم تعلم شماله ما انفقت بمينه 


A man clistrbutes alms, and has left hand does not 
[nou what his right hand dispenses. 


.779 
يدلل العبد و پشربه 


He spoils the slave and then beats hum. 


Said of those who spoil thelr Inferiors or their 
children, and then punish them for what their own 
folly has caused. Jl in the Egyptian dialect “to 
spoil (a child) by too much indulgence ;” for Jay we 


Ole UCA بدلح‎ 


00 


ر 


پاکل و پتنقور 
Ile eats and (at the same time) mocks (at achat‏ 
he eats).‏ 


Instead of thanking, he ridicules the host. رsقiت‎ 
is a low word of the Egyptian dialect synonymous 


with پهسذر‎ 
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ol. 
يوم في العافية كثير‎ 
One day an (perfect) health 1s much. 


sll is the most common salutation which one 
receives on the road from peasants ; they pronounce 


it “ Howdfye.” ‘The reply iS الله يعانڀک‎ 


.782 
لرکے الشاكد ا ل ٣‏ الغابب 


The eye-witness observes what the absent does not see. 
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